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THE  BRADYS 


Working  for  the  Bank  of  England. 

.  .  ‘  '  '  '  i  * 


BY  A  NEW  YORK  DETECTIVE. 


CHAPTER  I. 


A  STRANGE  SITUATION. 

Two  gentlemen  in  a  hansom  were  driven  rapidly  up 
to  the  Langham  Hotel.  one  of  the  most  noted  of  the 
modern  London  hostelries. 

Both  signed  the  register  under  the  name  of  “Brady, 
Xew  York,  America.” 

One  was  a  tall,  elderly  man,  wearing  an  old-fashioned 
neck  stock,  a  long-tailed  blue  coat  of  peculiar  cut,  with 
brass  buttons,  and  a  big  white  hat. 

The  other  Brady  was  a  handsome  young  fellow,  who 
might  easily  have  been  the  grandson  of  the  older  man. 

But  such  was  not  the  case. 

The  man  in  the  blue  coat  was  none  other  than  the  far- 
famed  detective,  Old  King-  Brady. 

His  companion  was  Harry  Brady,  so  called,  his  pupil 
and  assistant,  who  had  adopted  the  old  detective’s  name. 

The  Brad3:s  were  shown  to  a  handsome  suite  of  rooms 
on  the  second  floor. 

Their  windows  overlooked  Criswell  Square,  tor  the 
Bradys  were  in  London,  having  been  summoned  there  hv 
{lie  Bank  of  England. 

q  his,  of  course,  was  a  most  unusual  call,  and  might  be 


con-idered  a  great  compliment. 

But  the,  Bradys  had  come  over  on  the  strength  of  a 
cablegram,  and  had  no  more  idea  why  they  had  been  sum¬ 
moned  than  the  cabby  who  drove  them  to  the  hotel. 


“Well,  governor,  here  we  are 
King  Brady,  hanging  up  his 


at  last,”  remarked  Young 
fashionable  light  overcoat 


and  consulting  his  watch.  “As  I  make  it,  we  have  ten 
minutes  to  spare.” 

“Twelve,”  replied  Old  King  Brady,  consulting  his  own 
time-piece.  “You  are  two  minutes  out  of  the  way,  my 
boy.” 

“Do  you  feel  sure  about  that?  I  should  be  inclined  to 
dispute  you  on  that  point  if  I  thought  it  worth  while. 
Still  I  call  that  pretty  close  connection,  considering  that  we 
had  the  Atlantic  to  cross.” 

“It  will  do.” 

“I- should  say  it  will  do.  Here  we  cable  Mr.  Leadbeater, 
head  director  of  the  Bank  of  England,  that  we  will  meet 
him  at  this  hotel  on  Thursday,  October  2d,  at  four  forty- 
five  P.  M.,  and  we  arrive  at  four  thirty-five.  I  should  like 
to  see  any  one  do  it  closer  than  that.” 

“Let  us  hope  Mr.  Leadbeater  is  on  time,”  said  Old  King 
Brady,  lighting  a  cigar,  “for  [  feel  little  like  waiting. 
Unless  for  the  bank  1  doubt  if  1  would  have  consented 
to  come  to  England  except  on  an  American  case.” 

“I  wonder  what  this  case  can  be,  governor?”  mused 
•Harry,  looking  out  of  the  window  on  the  fog  which  was 
settling  down  thick  over  everything.  Indeed,  it  was  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  see  across  the  street. 

“Haven’t  the  faintest  idea,”  replied  Old  King  Brady, 

•» 

putting  his  feet  on  the  fender  and  tipping  his  big  white 
felt  hat  back  on  his  head.  “T  wish  his  nibs  would  show  up, 
though.  He  is  already  four  minutes  behind  time.” 

“Here  he  is  now,  I  guess,”  said  Harry,  as  a  rap  came 
on  the  door. 

It  was  a  bell-boy  with  a  card. 


• ) 
/V 


Till*:  BRADYS  AND  TDK  KINtj. 


It  bore  1 1 10  name  of  Mr.  Riclianj  Lumbprvilje  j^ead- 
beater,  neatly  engraved. 

“Show  the  gentleman  up,  deems, "  said  Harry. 

Old  King  Brady  put  down  his  feet  and  tossed  his  hat 
on  a  chair. 

“Now  I've  got  to  listen  to  some  long-winded  story  of 
crime,”  he  said.  “Well,,  there  is  no  getting  away  from  it, 

1  suppose.  Sometimes  I  wish,  though,  that  people  would 
not  be  so  infernally  slow  in  stating  their  cases.  I  always 
feel — come  in!  Come  in!" 

“Mr.  Leadbeater,"  announced  the  page,  throwing  back 
the  door. 

The  gentleman  wlm  entered  was  u  true  specimen  of  the 
well-to-do  Briton. 

A  short,  pudgy  man,  with  a  bald  head,  red  cheeks  and 
watery-blue  eyes. 

He  wore  a  black  frock  coat*  a  nankeen  vest,  pearl  gray 
trousers  cut  in  the  latest  London  style,  with  spats  and 
patent  leather  shoes. 

It  was  not  until  Mr.  Leadbeater  spoke  that  an  Ameri¬ 
can  could  be  expected  to  take  to  him. 

He  spoke  without  affectation  and  with  scarcely  a  tr^ce 
of  the  usual  peculiar  accent  of  the  London  business  man. 

Honesty  and  directness  of  purpose  were  written  on  his 
face,  v, 

“Old  King  Brady,  I  daresay?"  said  Mr.  Leadbeater,  ad¬ 
vancing  with  extended  hand. 

“That’s  me,"  said  the  old  detective,  rising.  “This  is] 
Young  King  Brady,  Mr.  Leadbeater." 

“Oh,  indeed!  Son,  I  presume?" 

“Pupil  and  assistant.” 

“Oh,  indeed!  Pleased  to  make  your  acquaintance,  young 
man."  /  . 

“Same  to  you,"  replied  Harry,  shaking  hands. 

“Be  seated,  please,"  said  Old  King  Brady. 

“Thank  you.  Let  me  congratulate  you  on  your  prompt¬ 
ness." 


“You  may  thank  the  White  Star  line  and  your  excellent 
railway  system  down  from  Liverpool,  for  that." 

“I  thank  you  for  your  prompt  response  to  our  cable¬ 
gram,  however." 

“  We  usually  are  prompt  in  whatever  we  undertake,  Mr. 
Leadbeater,  and  equally  prompt  in  our  refusal  when  we  do 
not  want  a  case." 

“You  could  hardly  have  told  whether  you  wanted  thisr 
or  not,  for  I  gave  you  no  information." 


“I  noticed  that." 

“The  fact  is,  gentlemen,  the  matter  which  1  have  called 
you  across  the  Atlantic  to  investigate  is  of  too  delicate 
a  nature  to  even  trust  a  hint  of  its  true  character  to  the 
cable.  Should  it  get  into  the  papers,  not  only  would  it 
surely  work  irreparable  damage  to  the  Bank  of  England, 
but  create  a  national  scandal  as  well." 

Old  King  Brady  silently  bowed.  ‘ 

“I  daresay  your  curiosity  is  aroused?"  said  Mr.  Lead¬ 
beater. 


haven't  any,"  replied  Old  King  Brady,  quietly. 


“Oh,  indeed!  J  suppose  you  detectives  £et  tired  of  tbi* 
sort  of  thing?" 

“Very.  I  must  correct  myself,  however.  1  have  curiosity 
fo  kpqw  why  you  sent  to  America  for  help,  instead  of  ap¬ 
plying  to  the  defectives  at  Scotland  Yard?” 

“Well,  for  two  reasons,  Mr.  Brady.  First,  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  the  Bradys  has  grown  to  be  quite  international, 
don’t  you  kno.w." 

“Yes." 

“Second,  and  principally,  because  the  very  nature  of 
the  case  made  it  imperative  that  we  should  not  use  the* 
Scotland  Yard  men.  We  were  thinking  of  sending  to 
Paris  foy  a  Frepeli  detective,  when  our  Mr.  Manning  said, 
‘Why  not  the  Bradys?’  Tlje  moment  your  napie  was  men¬ 
tioned  we  all  agreed  tjiat  it  was  the  very  thing. v 

Vf. 

Again  Old  King  Brady  silently  bowed. 

“Whenever  you  are  ready  I  will  state  the  case,"  said 
Mr.  Leadbeater,  after  a  moment’s  wait. 

.“I  am  ready  now,"  replied  Old  King  Brady.  “I  am 
most  impatient  to  have  you  begin." 

“I  will  do  so  at  once.  All  that  I  say  will  be  held  in 
the  strictest  confidence,  of  course?" 

“Absolutely." 

“Should  you  not  care  to  undertake  the  case,  pledge  me 
your  word  that  you  will  never  reveal  what  I  am  about 
to  tell  you  to  a  living  soul."  r 

“You  have  my  pleadge." 

“Very  well.  I  will  now  begin." 

“Harry,  take  notes,"  said  Old  King  Brady,  putting  his 
feet  up  on  the  fender  again. 

“I  am  one  of  the  principal  directors  of  the  Bank  of 
England,"  began  Mr.  Leadbeater.  “I  have  also  for  some 
time  past  been  acting  president,  our  chief  being  in  India 
on  bank  business.  This  has  thrown  me  in  closer  contact 
with  the  private  customers  of  the  bank  than  I  have  been 
in  for  some  years. 

“About  two  weeks  ago,  shortly  after  midday,  a  close 
carriage  drove  up  to  the  bank  and  a  gentleman,  stepping 
out,  asked  for  me  at  the  cashier’s  desk. 

“  He  gave  a  card  bearing  a  name  which  made  me  start. 
It  was  Mr.  J.  J.  Mortimer. 

“The  bank  had  done  business  with  this  Mr.  Mortimer 
from  time  to  time,  for  many  years:  but,  as  it  happened, 
these  transactions  had  never  boeu  done  through  me. 

“Of  course,  I  sent  word  to  have  Mr.  Mortimer  shown 
into  my  private  office  at  once.  He  came,  and  who  do  you 
suppose  I  found  myself  facing,  Mr.  Brady?  You  would 
never  guess. v 

“It  is  an  American’s  special  privilege  to  guess.  Mr. 
Leadbeater,  and  I  think  T  could  come  pretty  near  the 
mark. " 

“I  question  it,  sir.” 

“Suppose  I  were  to  say  his  Majesty  King  Edward  VII." 

“Y  ou  would  be  right.  Then  you  knew - ” 

“T  have  known  for  years  that  as  Prince  of  Wales  the 
King  was  accustomed  to  go  about  I /union  incog.,  under 
l  lie  name  ol  Mortimer.  Indeed,  it  has  been  stated  that  he 
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twice  v i-itoil  the  United  States  and  the.  public  never 

new. 

"Sneli.  is  the  ease.  We  have  made  many  loans  to  Mr. 
Mortimer,  gentlemen,  and  have  always  been  successful  in 
our  business  relations  with  him.  There  is  no  wonder  that 
1  was  deceived. 

"  Of  N  course,  Mr.  Brady,  we  never  pretended  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  Prince — 1  mean  His  Majecty  when  he  called  upon 
us  for  these  loans.  We  examined  the  security  and  gov¬ 
erned  ourselves  accordingly.  In  short,  we  treated  Mr. 
Mortimer  precisely  as  we  would  treat  any  one  else. 

"My  customer  seated  himself  and  produced  a  handsome' 
jewel  case  from  which  he  took  a  necklace  of  pearls  and 
diamonds  with  which  the  whole  world  is  acquainted.  It’s 
value  is  fabulous.  A  hundred  thousand  pounds  would 
hardly  cover  it.  Besides  this,  many  of  the  pearls  are  as 
old  as  the  reigning  house  of  England,  and  were  originally 
brought  from  Hanover  by  the  Quetui  of  George  J.  Their 
history  dates  back  a  thousand  years. 

"This  necklace,  of  course,  is  the  property  of  the  Queen; 
and  to  know  that  it  had  been  practically  pawned  b/  her 
husband  would  drive  the  people  wild.  It  would  he  a  na¬ 
tional  calamity,  in  fact.  Still  the  truth  must  be  told  to 
you.  I  took  the  necklace  and  advanced  Mr.  Mortimer 
hftv  thousand  pounds.  He  agreed  to  redeem  it  within  ten 
days.” 

“And  was  it  done?”  asked  Old  King  Brady. 

“It  was,  sir.”  ^ 

“Promptly  on  time?” 

“To  the  moment.  Mr.  Mortimer  appeared  at  the  bank, 
paid  the  money  to  me  in  person,  and  received  the  neck¬ 
lace.” 

“And  the  case?  1  confess  I  am  growing  puzzled  to  see 
where  it  comes  in.” 

“It  is  all  so  simple  that  you  will  be  puzzled  to  make 
much  out  of  it,  I  fear,”  said  Mr.  Leadbeater,  with  a  sigh. 

“Ten  minutes  later  Mr.  Mortimer’s  card  was  handed  in 

again. 

“I  was  surprised,  of  course. 

“  ‘So  you  are  hack  again?’  I  remarked  as  he  entered  my 

private  room. 

“  ‘Back  again,  Leadbeater,’  he  said.  ‘I  am  late,  but  it 
could  not  be  helped.’ 

“I  was  puzzled  to  know  what  he  meant,  but  made  no 

remark. 

“  ‘I  have  the  money,  all  right,’  he  said;  T  hope  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  such  a  transaction  as  this  may  never  occur 
again"  Let  me.have  the  necklace,  please,  and  here  is  your 

cash.’ 

“Then  while  I  stood  staring  he  laid  down  fifty  thousand 
pounds  and  the  interest,  and  threw  himself  wearily  in  a 

chair. 

u  t j’fn  Bjck  aIui  tired  of  the  life  I  lead,  Leadbeater,’  he 
said.  'It  bores  me  horribly.  I  wish  things  were  in  Eng- 
Jarid  a-  they  used  to  be.  I  tell  you,  it  is  no  light  matter 
to  be  in  such  a  position  as  mine. 

“  ‘Your  Majesty!’  I  gasped,  and  I  know  my  face  was  as 
v, r  a  sheet/ T  do  not  understand.’ 
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Why,  what’s  the  matter  with  you,  Leadbeater?’  he 
demanded  impatiently.  ‘Surely  nothing  has  gone  wrong 
with  the  necklace!  Think  of  it,  man!  What  would  hap¬ 
pen  to  me  if  1  could  not  restore  it  to  the — I  mean  Mrs. 
Mortimer.  Speak,  man!  What  ails^ybit?  Why  do  you 
stand  staring  there?’ 

“Tie  was  pale,  too — deathly  pale,  gentlemen.  As  for 
myself,  I  almost  fainted.  1  had  either  been  done  out  of 
the  necklace,  or  this  man  was  a  bold  thief,  trying  to  do  me. 

“Then  as  I  recovered  my  wits  I  fell  back  on  my  dignity. 

“The  King  of  England  is  a  great  man,  surely,  but  there 
are  those  who  believe  the  Bank  of  England  to  he  of  more 
importance  to  the  nation  than  the  king. 

“  ‘Air.  Mortimer,’  I  replied,  with  all  the  calmness  T 
could  assume,  ‘it  is  I  who  have  the  right  to  demand  an  ex¬ 
planation.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  J  delivered  the 
diamond  necklace  into  your  own  hands  and  received  the 
bank’s  loan,  with  interest,  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour  ago.’ 

“Ah!”  cried  Old  King  Brady.  “So  that  is  the  case.  I 
suspected  it  from  the  moment  you  began  to  talk.” 


CHAPTER  IT. 

TRACING  THE  GREEN  TOURMALINE. 

“That  is  the  case,  gentlemen.”  said  Mr.  Leadbeater, 
“and  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  it  is  a  very 
puzzling  one,  since  the  King  utterly  denied  having  been 
to  the  bank  before  since  the  day  I  made  him  the  loan.” 

“How  did  he  take  it  all?”  asked  Old  King  Brady. 

“Coolly  after  the  first.” 

.  “What,  was  his  first  remark  after  he  cooled  down?” 

“Well,  it*-  was  a  very  sensible  one.  It  was  something 
like  this: 

“  ‘Now,  Mr.  Leadbeater,  you  have  placed  not  only  your¬ 
self  and  me,  but  the  Bank  of  England  in  a  very  peculiar 
position  by  your  carelessness,  for  I  must  call, your  rash 
act  by  its  true  name. 

“  Tf  the  necklace  is  not  returned,  a  horrible  national 
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scandal  must  inevitably  be  the  result.  It  must  he  return¬ 
ed.  There  is  no  question  about  it.  1  will  pay  its  full 
value,  and  more  if  the  bank  cannot  afford  to  do  it.  You 
must  advertise  and  offer  a  reward.  Either  I  am  Mr.  Mor¬ 
timer  or  I  am  a  thief.  If  1  am  not  Mr.  Mortimer  it  is 
your  duty  to  have  me  arrested.  If  1  am  Mr.  Mortimer  it 
is  my  duty  instantly  to  prove  my  identity,  and  that  is  what 
I  propose  to  do.’  ” 

“He  was  right,”  said  Old  King  Brady. 

“Of  course  he  was.  I  merely  bowed. 

“  ‘Look  here,’  he  said,  producing  a  handsome  wallet 
from  which  he  took  several  letters.  ‘Read  those.’ 

“They  were  quite  satisfactory,  Mr.  Brady.  They  were 
official  letters  signed  by  ministers  of  I  he  government  and 
addressed  to  the  King.” 

“Still,  that  is  by  no  means  conclusive,”  said  the  detec¬ 
tive. 
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“1  would  not  accept  it  as  such.  I  told  him  so.” 

“What  did  he  say?” 

“He  asked  mo  what  proof  I  would  accept.” 

“And  your  reply?” 

“I  said,  ‘.Mr.  Mortimer,  nothing  will  satisfy  me  but  to 
see  you  in  your  proper  surroundings.  The  person  to  whom 
I  gave  the  necklace  in  exchange  for  cash,  which  does  not 
represent  half  its  value,  looked  enough  like  you  to  be 
your  twin  brother.  He  had  even  exactly  imitated  your 
dress,  except  in  one  particular,  and — - — ’  ” 

“Pardon  me,”  said  Old  King  Brady;  “that  one  par¬ 
ticular?  Harry,  make  a  note  of  this.” 

“It  was  a  matter  of  jewelry,”  said  Mr.  Leadbeater.  “The 
King — for  it  was  the  King,  Mr.  Brady — wore  no  jewelry; 
while  the  swindler  wore  a  pretty  scarf  pin  which  I  first 
took  to  be  an  emerald,  but  afterward  saw  was  that  very 
rare  but  little  valued  gem,  the  green  tourmaline.” 

“This  is  important,  Mr.  Leadbeater.  Kindly  proceed.” 

“Well,  sir,  His  Majesty  did  not  oppose  my  request. 

“  Tf  you  see  me  enter  Buckingham  palace,  see  me  re¬ 
ceived  by  my  attendants  and  proceed  with  me  to  my  priv¬ 
ate  apartments,  will  you  believe,  then?’  lie  asked. 

'  “  T  certainly  will,’  I  replied,  ‘and  I  think  that  such  is 
the  proper  course  to  take.’ 

“  ‘Very  good!’  he  answered,  quickly.  ‘Kindly  accom¬ 
pany  Mr.  Mortimer  and  you  shall  see  him  transformed  into 
the  King.  Now*  a  word  before  we  start.  It  won’t  do  to 
get  excited  about  this  disagreeable  business,  and,  above  all, 
the  public  must  not  know.  Any  failure  in  that  regard  I 
shall  surely  visit  upon  you  personally.  As  for  the  rest, 
even  if  the  necklace  is  never  recovered,  I  shall  not  hold 
you  responsible  further  than  for  the  remainder  of  its 
value,  which  I  place  at  the  sum  for  which  it  was  pledged 
to  you.’ 

“This  was  interesting,  Mr.  Brady,  you  must  admit. 

“Here  was  I  to  be  held  responsible  to  the  tune  of  fifty 
thousand  pounds.  I  am  not  a  rich  man.  It  is  more 
than  I  am.  worth.”  v 

“And  did  you  go?”  asked  Old  King  Brady. 

“I  did,”  was  the  reply.  “I  entered  the  cab  with  him 
and  drove  to  the  club,  which,  1  know,  the  King,  under 
t Ho  name  of  Mortimer,  sometimes  visited.  We  then  drove 
to  Buckingham  Palace,  entered  by  a  private  gate  and  were 
shown  to  the  King’s  apartments.  He  then  retired,  and  in 
a  few  moments  returned,  dressed  as  the  public  usually  see 
him.  A  bell  was  rung  and  wine  and  cigars  served.  A 
cab  was  waiting  for  me  when  we  parted,  and  I  was  driven 
back  to  the  bank.  Oh,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the 
business,  Mr.  Brady.  As  surely  as  we  are  sitting  in  this 
room  so  surely  was  that  man  the  King.” 

“And  how  was  t he  matter  left?”  asked  Harry. 

“We  were  given  a  month  in  which  to  act.  We  wasted 
a  week  with  a  private  detective,  who  proved  worthless,  and 
then  sent  for  vou.” 

*  i 

“Have  you  seen  Mr.  Mortimer  since  you  left  him  in  the 
room  at  Buckingham  Palace?” 

“No;  but  only  yesterday  1  received  a  sharp  letter  from 


him,  warning  me  that  the  time  had  half  expired  und  that 
I  had  best  be  on  the  alert.” 

“And  the  letter?” 

“Was  written  on  the  King’s  private  paper  and  sealed 
with  the  royal  seal.” 

“May  I  see  it?” 

“Certainly.  Here  it  is.” 

ML  Leadbeater  produced  the  letter. 

Old  King  Brady  carefully  examined  it  and  then  handed 
it  over  to  Harry,  who  passed  it  back  to  the  bank  director. 

“Genuine,  in  your  estimation?”  asked  Mr.  Leadbeater. 

“Undoubtedly.” 

“You  will  take  the  case?” 

“Certainly.” 

“And  the  compensation?” 

“Depends  entirely  upon  our  success.  It  must  be  liberal 
if  we  succeed.  Our  expenses  are  all  we  ask  should  we 
fail.” 

“That  is  certainly  very  fair.  As  for  money  for  current 
expenses - ” 

“We  need  none.  We  seldom  accept  it,  preferring  to 
spend  our  own.” 

“Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory.  Now  wThat  is 
to  be  the  first  move?” 

“On  our  part  we  never  tell  our  moves  until  we  have 
made  them.  On  your  part  you  must  write  and  tell  Mr. 
Mortimer  that  you  have  engaged  us  and  that  we  desire  to 
wait  upon  him  at  his  convenience.  Tell  him  that  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  make  an  appointment  if 
he  wishes  to  recover  the  necklace.  Beg  him  not  to  re¬ 
fuse.” 

“It  shall  be  done.” 

“The  letter  will  be  sure  to  reach  him?” 

“I  am  to  address  him  at  his  club.” 

“Very  good;  and  now  we  must  plead  business,  Mr.  Lead¬ 
beater.'  I  propose  to  start  upon  this  work  within  ten 
minutes’  time.” 

“Which  means  my  dismissal,  and  I  accept  it.  I  am  glad 
that  we  have  placed  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  men  of 
prompt  action,  for  that  is  wThat  we  want.” 

Mr.  Leadbeater  then  withdrew. 

“Well,  governor,  this  is  a  great  business!”  exclaimed 
Harry.  “It  seems  that  we  are  up  against  the.  King  of 
England!  This  should  prove  our  star  case.” 

”  U  is  very  liable  to  prove  a  falling  star  if  we  fail,  my 
boy.” 

“Failure  is  not  in  our  line.  Mr.  Brady.” 

“Not  as  a  rule.” 


”See  any  clew  in  all  that  long  yarn?” 

“Yes,  I  see  two.” 

“Which  are?”  .  *  | 

”  first,  the  clew  of  the  green  tourmaline.” 

“  ^  es.  1  never  hoard  of  such  a  gem  before.”* 

“lew  have  and  fewer  still  ev£r  saw  one.  It  never  oc 
curs  without  flaws,  hence  it  is  seldom  used,  although  o 
great  beauty,  in  mv  eyes.” 

“ ^  ou  have  seen  it?” 

yes,  1  own  one  set  up  as  a  scarf  pin.  You  uuu 
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have  it  when  we  get  home.  I  never  wear  such  things 
now.” 

“Thanks.  And  the  other  clew?” 

“The  King  knows  the  guilty  man.” 

“llow  can  you  feel  sure  of  that?” 

“1  am  positive  that  unless  it  had  been  so  he  would 
never  have  taken  Leadbeater  to  the  palace.” 

‘‘I  don't  so  see  it.” 

“Then  let  it  go  as  a  matter  of  opinion.” 

“But  if  he  knows  the  man  why  does  he  not  divulge  his 
name?” 

“For  reasons  of  his  own.  Does  it  not  strike  you  that 
considering  the  importance  of  the  matter  he  takes  it  very 
coolly  on  the  whole?” 

“He  was  excited  at  first.” 

“But  instantly  cooled  down.”  i 

“True.”  ' 

“And  went  to  particular  pains  to  prove  his  identity, 
which,  under  the  circumstances,  seems  entirely  unnatural 
to  me.  It  is  far  more  likely  that  unless  he  had  some 
powerful  reason  for  not  doing  it  the  King  would  have 
stood  on  his  dignity  and  declined  to  go  to  such  lengths 
to  give  proofs.” 

“Explanation  accepted.  You  are  usually  right,  gover¬ 
nor,  and  I  don’t  doubt  that  you  are  now.  What  are  we  to 
do?” 

“Ring  for  a  cab,  please.  The  first  thing  we  have  to 
do  is  to  try  and  find  a  green  tourmaline. 

There  was  yet  time  to  visit  the  principal  jewelry  stores 
on  Regent  Street,  and  the  Bradys  drove  off'  through  the 
fog,  calling  at  the  different  ones. 

Six  were  visited  with  no  success. 

All  had  heard  of  the  green  tourmaline,  but  not  one  of 

the  salesmen  with  whom  the  Bradys  dealt  had  ever  seen 
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one. 

The  old  detective  was  assured  that  it  would  be  next  to 
impossible  to  buy  one  short  of  Paris. 

All  united  in  saying  that  there  one  could  easily  be  pro¬ 
cured  for  a  small  sum. 

At  last  Old  King  Brady  struck  a  jeweler  who  recom¬ 
mended  him  to  another. 

“Go  to  Crewman,”  he  said,  giving  the  man’s  number 
on  Bryce  Street.  “If  he  hasn’t  got  one  you  will  not 
find  it  in  London,  except  in  private  hands.”  . 

Old  King  Brady  thanked  the  jeweler  and  the  cab  rattled 
away  to  Bryce  Street. 

Mr.  Crewman  proved  to  be  a  man  without  a  shop.  He 
occupied  a  small  room  on  the  second  floor  of  a  tumble- 
down  building. 

His  room  was  just  a  mass  of  queer  stuff,  antique  furni¬ 
ture,  old  china,  old  coins  and  all  sorts  of  curious  tilings. 

“Just  our  man,”  whispered  Old  King  Brady  to  Harry. 
•*Jf  the  green  tourmaline  was  bought  in  London  you  can 
vour  life  that  it  was  bought  here.” 

“Green  tourmaline!”  said  Crewman,  peering  at  the  old 
fU'U-rtirf:  through  the  green  spectacles.  “Well,  1  have 
tourmaline- — several  of  them.  Why  do  you  ask?” 


“I  saw  one  in  the  scarf  of  a  friend,  not  long  ago,  and 
took  a  great  fancy  to  it,”  replied  the  detective. 

“Yes?  Who  was  your  friend?” 

Old  King  Brady  looked  mysterious. 

“I  prefer  not  to  tell,”  he  said;  “but  you  would  be  sur¬ 
prised  if  you  knew.” 

“I’d  like  to  wager  that  I  do  know  who  you  mean,  and 
that  1  sold  him  the  stone,  and  I’ll  wager  double  that  he 
is  no  friend  of  yours,  Mr.  Man.” 

“The  governor  has  hit  it  first  shot,”  thought  Harry. 
“The  green  tourmaline  was  surely  bought  here.” 

“You  speak  positively,”  said  Old  King  Brady;  “but  let 
me  see  the  stone,  please.” 

Crewman  produced  a  try  of  unset  gems. 

There  were  several  tourmalines  among  the  rest,  both 
the  common  black  variety  and  the  rare  green. 

Old  King  Brady  picked  out  the  biggest  of  the.  green 
ones  and  inquired  the  price. 

When  two  pounds  was  named  he  immediately  paid  it. 

Crewman  was  in  better  humor  then. 

“Like  to  see  diamonds?”  he  asked. 

“No,”  replied  Old  King  Brady;  “but  I  have  concluded 
to  tell  you  who  my  friend  is.” 

“Oh!  Ah!  Well?” 

“His  Majesty  King  Edward.” 

“Is  he  a  friend  of  yours,  my  lord?”  asked  Crowman, 
with  great  respect. 

“Indeed  he  is.  I  am  the  Earl  of  Fermanagh.  Irish 
peerage,  you  know.” 

Crowman  had  never  heard  of  the  Earl  of  Fermanagh, 
nor  for  that  matter  had  Old  King  Brady. 

The  bait  being  swallowed.  Crowman  was  almost  ready 
to  crawl  at  the  detective’s  knees. 

'  “Yes,  I  sold  his  majesty  the  green  tourmaline,”  he  said. 
“It  was  set - ” 

“Let  me  tell  you  how  it  was  set,"  broke  in  Old  King 
Brady.  “As  a  scarf  pin;  square,  with  many  poihts.” 

“It  is  the  same.  Is  his  majesty  pleased  with  it?” 

“Very  much  so  on  account  of  its  rarity.” 

“It  is  not  so  rare,  my  lord.  It  is  only  that  it  is  not 
sought  for  and  so  does  not  come  into  this  market.  You 
can  buy  all  you  want  of  them  on  the  continent.  Why  not 
let  me  import  you  a  hundred  or  so?  A  necklace  of  green 
tourmalines  would  be  at  once  beautiful  and  unique.” 

“I  will  think  of  it,”  said  Old  King  Brady.  “Did  his 
majesty  patronize  your  place  while  he  was  Prince  of 
Wales?” 

“Frequently.  I  have  sold  him  many  things,  all  deliver¬ 
ed  at  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater’s,  in  Ballingham  Square. 
You  see,  the  prince — his  majesty,  I  mean,  always  liked  to 
see  and  examine  for  himself;  but  it  was  only  when  he 
was  going  about  town  as  Mr.  Mortimer  that  he  came  in 
here.  I  delivered  to  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater.  1  don’t 
know  how  he  managed  to  get  the  goods  to  the  palace.” 

“And  what  did  you  sell  him?” 

“Oh,  various  things.  A  fine  old  clock,  for  instance. 
Then  there  were  several  sets  of  plates  with  views  of  old 
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buildings  in  London  on  them.  Diamonds,  often.  Of 
course,  the  gems  lie  took  jaway  himself." 

“Thank  you,"  said  Old  King  Brady,  “i’ll  think  about 
the  tourmaline  necklace.  It's  a  good  idea.” 

The  Bradys  then  returned  to  their  cab  and  were  driven 
away.- 


CHAPTER  III.  , 

TIIE  BRADYS  SEE  THE  KING  OR  IIIS  DOUBLE. 

“Well,  governor,  you  have  scored  another  point,- ”  re¬ 
marked  Harry  as  the  cab  turned  out  of  Brvce  Street  into 
Soho.”  p 

“I  think  so.” 

“And  I  am  sure  of  it.  Looks  as  though  it  was  up  to  the 
king.” 

“The  king  or,  his  double.” 

“Hardly  a  double  when  the  goods  were  delivered  to  the 
Earl  of  Derwent  water’s  house.” 

“And  why?” 

“Would  a  British  nobleman  deal  with  king’s  doubles?” 

“Is  there  anything  man  will  not  do  when  pressed  for 
funds?  Our  experience  has  shown  us  that.” 

“True;  but  hardly  an  earl.” 

When  earls  and  dukes  are  short  of  funds  they  are  poorer 
in  their  way  than  any  class  of  paupers  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  You  have  a  lot  to  learn  yet.” 

“Pass  on  that.” 

“All  right;  nothing  doing.” 

“What’s  the  next  move?” 

“The  next  move  is  to  interview  the  Earl  of  Derwent- 
water.  First,  however,  we  must  look  him  up.” 

Old  King  Brady  leaned  forward  and  called  to  the  c&bby. 

“Drive  to  the  nearest  bookseller,”  he  said. 

Then  presently  it  was  the  Bradys  in  a  book  shop. 

“1  wish  to  consult  a  copy  of  Burke’s  peerage,”  said  the 
detective.  “I  will  pay  you  for  its  use.” 

“  Very  good,  sir,”  replied  the  dealer,  and  he  produced 
the  book. 

“Here  you  are,  Harry,”  said  the  detective,  opening  at 
the  letter  D.  “  Derwentwater;  estates  in  Herefordsire. 
Ardsly  Hall,  near  Orillington.  Earldom  created  by  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Arms,  six  mullet’s  gules  between  five  dolphins; 
azure — we  care  nothing  for  all  that.  This  is  more  to  the 
point:  John,  Charles,  Cecil,  Ataggridge,  thirty-second 
earl  of  Derwentwater,  born,  so  and  so;  married,  so  and 
so — ha!  What  have  we  here?” 

“A  pen-written  note  by  some  one  who  has  owned  the 
book,  which  is  undoubtedly  secondhand,”  said  Harry,  who 
was  looking  over  Old  King  Brady’s  shoulder. 

“That’s  what;  and  it  reads:  ‘Expelled  from  the  Lion 
Club  for  cheating  at  cards — a  forger,  a  sneak,  a  treacher¬ 
ous  dog.  Beware  of  him.  lie  is  fit  to  deal  with  no  decent 
man.’  ” 

“Luck  again!"  cried  Harry,  when  they  left  the  book 
shop  and  were  once  more  in  the  cab. 


“We  seem  to  have  struck  it  right  all  around,”  replied 
Old  King  Brady.  “Now  I  think  we  have  done  enough  for 
one  day,  so  I  think  we  will  go  to  bed." 

Next  morning  when  I  lam  arose  he  found  that  Old 
King  Brady  had  gone  otit. 

A  letter  lay  upon  the  table,  addressed  to  Young  King 
Brady,  which  read  as  follows: 


“Harry — You  are  now  John  H.  Graney,  a  young  Cali¬ 
fornia  millionaire.  Engage  rooms  at  the  Hotel  Savoy 
under  that  name.  Buy  twjo  trunks  and  pack  them  with 
anything  he^vy — secondhand  ones,  with  many  hotel  and 
express  labels  preferred.  When  l  call,  which  will  be  at 
four  o’clock,  precisely,  accompanied  by  another  person, 
you  want  to  buy  a  necklace  to  take  nack  to  California, 
where  you  are  going  by  the  first  steamer.  Hustle,  now, 
and  work  carefully.  When  P.  Horner’s  card  comes  up. 
that  will  be  me.  I’m  your  father’s  old  friend.-  Look 
sharp.  0.  K.  B.” 


“What  on  earth  is  the  governor  up  to  now,  I  wonder?” 
thought  Young  King  Brady.  “I’d  like  to  bet  he  sat  up 
all  night  figuring  this  problem  out.” 

This  was  partly  true. 

Just  then  Old  King  Brady  was  talking  to  Crowman. 

He  reached  the  old  gem-dealer’s  room  before  the  man 
was  fairly  out  of  bed. 

“What^can  I  do  for  you,  my  lord?”  asked  Crowman, 
when  he  opened  the  door  at  last. 

“I’m  here  on  a  very  important  matter,”  said  Old  King 
Brady.  “Perhaps  there  may  he  money  in  it  for  us  both." 

“Money  is  what  I  want,  my  lord;  but  I  suppose  it  is 
nothing  at  all  to  you.” 

,  * 

“There  you  are  quite  mistaken.  Money  is  a  great  deal 
to  me.  My  Irish  estates  barely  afford  me  a  living.  Of 
late  I  have  resided  much  in  the  United  States,  where  I 
have  been  interested  in  mining.  While  there  I  fell  in 
with  a  multi-millionaire,  named  Graney.  Jlis  son  is  at 
present  in  London,  but  sails  for  New  York  in  a  few  days, 
on  the  way  to  his  home  in  San  Francisco.  T  happened  to 
meet  him  last  night,  and  showed  him  the  tourmaline.  He 
then  told  me  that  he  was  about  to  be  married  and  that  he 
was  very  anxious  to  present  his  fiancee  with  a  necklace  of 
diamonds  and  pearls.  Have  you  such  a  thing?  I  will 
introduce  you  to  young  Graney,  who  is  a  fellow  with  more 
money  than  brains,  and  we  will  divide  profits,  if  you 
agree.” 


“Id  agree  in  a  minute,"  replied  Crowman,  *“  but  the 
trouble  is,  1  haven't  anything  of  that  kind  in  stock." 
“That’s  unfortunate.” 

“I  could  have  one  made  for  Mr.  Graney." 

1  here  is  no  time.  He  sails  for  the  United  States  this 


week.  Don't  you  know  any  one  who  would  be  likely  to 
have  such  a  necklace?” 


“No.  You  would  not  find  one  except  in  private  hands.” 
“You  know  one  in  private  hands?" 

“  \\  ell .  there’s  the  queen’s  diamond  necklace  which  is 
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the  most  beautiful  in  existence,  but  out  of  the  question, 
of  course.” 

“Oh,  certainly.” 

“1  know  several  of  the  nobilitv  who  own  necklaces  of 
diamonds  and  pearls,  but  you  could  not  touch  them.” 

“1  daresay  not." 

“How  much  would  your  friend  be  willing  to  pay?” 

“I  can't  believe  there  would  be  any  limit  to  the  price.” 

“I'd  like  to  make  the  turn.” 

“I  wish  von  might.” 

V  (J 

“Will  it  do  any  time  to-day ?” 

‘‘Oh,  yes!”  .  ' 

“Then  call  at  noon  and  I  will  make  inquiries  around  the 
market  in  the  meantime.” 

Having  obtained  this  promise.  Old  King  Brady  imme¬ 
diately  left  Crowman’s  shop. 

“I've,  started  the  ball  rolling,”  he  thought.  “The  man 
is  undoubtedly  an  old  fence  for  high-grade  crooks.  I 
may  get  a  clew  through  him.  Now  for  the  next  move.” 

At  ten  o’clock  a  cab  drove  up  before  the  Maggridge 
House,  Rallingham  Square,  the  town  residence  of  the  Earls 
of  Derwentwater  for  more  than  two  hundred  years. 

A  tall,  elderly  gentleman,  faultlessly  dressed,  alighted, 
and,  ascending  the  steps,  pulled  the  bell. 

“I  wish  to  see  the  earl,”  he  said  to  the  gorgeous  creature 
in  red  plush  and  gold  lace,  who  answered  his  ring.  “Kindly 
present  my  card.  Say  that  my  business  is  of  the  utmost 
importance.” 

“His  ludship  is  at  breakfast,  sir,”  replied  “Jeems.”  “I. 
don’t  think  he  can  see  you  now.” 

“Try  what  you  can  do,”  said  the  detective,  slipping  a 
sovereign  into  the  fellow’s  hand. 

Gold  ever  opens  the  gate  if  it  is  to  be  o*pened. 

It  proved  effectual  in  this  case. 

“Jeems”  returned,  desiring  to  know  the  nature  of  the 
business  of  Mr.  P.  Horner,  of  New  York. 

Mr.  “P.  Horner”  wrote  on  the  card:  “I  come  from 
Crowman,  Bfyce  Street.  Kindly  afford  me  a  few  minutes 
on  a  matter  which  I  prefer  personally  to  explain.” 

“Jeems”  disappeared  and  reappeared. 

“It  is  hall  right,  sir,”  he  said.  “Please  step  this  way.” 

Old  King  Brady  was  conducted  #to  the  breakfast-room, 
where  the  earl  sat  over  his  tea,  toast  and  egg. 

“Ah,  Mr.  Horner!  Pleased  to  see  you!”  he  drawled, 
“Ya-as!  Well?”  , 

The  earl  was  a  large,  portly  man  of  about  fifty.' 

His  face  was  not  a  bad  one,  but  there  was  a  certain 

hard  look  about  the  eves  which  showed  the  detective  that 

«/ 

he  was  dealing  with  a  shrewd  and  dangerous  man. 

“I  am  sorry  to  intrude,  my  lord,”  said  Old  King  Brady, 
“but  I  understand  from  Crowman  that  you  are  not  averse 
to  making  money  if  the  transaction  is  quietly  done.  I  am 
seeking  to  purchase  a  necklace  of  a  peculiar  pattern,  for  a 
young  millionaire  friend  now  in  London,  and  I  am  told 
that  you  are  a  likely  person  to  put  me  in  the  way  of  ob¬ 
taining  one'” 

“l  am  not  a  tradesman,  Mr.  Horner,”  said  the  earl, 


loftily.  “I  cannot  think  what  Crowman  meant  by  sending 
you  here.”/  ♦ 

“Beg  pardon!  He  did  not  send  me  here.  He  merely 
remarked  that  if  any  one  could  help  me  out  it  would  be 
your  lordship.  I  came  quite  of  my  own  accord.  What  I 
want  is  something  like  this.” 

Old  King  Brady  opened  a  wallet  and  took  out  a  leaf  of 
an  old  illustrated  London  News. 

He  had  been  at  great  trouble  to  get  this,  but  while 
Harry  slept  he  had  been  able  to  procure  it  from  a  dealer 
in  old  newspapers  whose  address  was  given  him  by  the 
keeper  of  the  secondhand  book  shop. 

It  was  an  engraved  illustration  of  the  missing  necklace 
as  worn  at  the  time  by  the  Princess  of  Wales. 

The  earl  merely  glanced  at  it  and  closed  his  eyes  with  a 
bored  look. 

“Why,  man,  it  takes  royalty  to  own  a  thing  like  that,” 
he  drawled. 

Old  King  Brady  was  dealing  with  a  scoundrel. 

He  knew  it,  beyond  question. 

Also  while  Harry  slept  the  old  detective  had  visited 
Scotland  Yard  in  the  dead  of  night,  and  through  a  brother 
detective,  whom  he  well  knew,  had  obtained  an  insight 
into  the  earl’s  true  character. 

“Look  out  for  him.  He  will  stop  at  nothing  short  of 
murder  to  make  money,”  was"  the  word  Old  King  Brady 
got, 

“Patience!  Patience!”  he  thought.  “I’ll  soon  draw 
him  out  of  his  shell. 

“My  friend,  J.  H.  Qraney,  is  richer  than  many  kings,” 
he  quietly  replied. 

“Graney!  Aw!  Never  heard  the  name.” 

“You  would  if  you  had  ever  been  in  San  Francisco, 
then.” 

“San  Francisco,  vaas:  Let’s  see,  that’s  in  Texas,,  I  be- 
lieve?” 

“California,  mv  lord.” 

“Oh,  indeed!  How  stupid  of  me.  There  are  so  many 
of  your  States  that  a  fellow  can’t  keep  the  run  of  them 
all.  This  Graney  is  rich,  then?” 

“His  fortune  is  estimated  at  $200,000,000.” 

“Oh,  indeed!  Young  or  old?” 

“A  mere  boy.  1  did  business  with  his  father,  now 
dead.  Happening  to  meet  the  son  here  in  London,  which 
he  leaves  for  California  on  Friday,  he  asked  me  to  help 
him  in  the  matter  of  the  necklace.  He  is  about  to  be 
married  and  desires  to  present  it  to  his  fiancee. ’’ 

“Just  so.  And  the  price?” 

“Is  no  object  whatever.” 

“Would  he  pay — would  he  be  willing  to  pay  now  as 
much  as  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  for  a  necklace 
which  was  a  very  close  immitation  of  that?  So  close  that 
no  one  hut  the  owner  of  the  original  could  detect  the 
difference.” 

“J  am  on  the  right  track,”  thought  Old  King  Brady. 
“Blessings  on  the  green  tourmaline  pin!” 

“Willingly,”  he  said,  aloud. 

“I  have  a — er — friend  whom  1  will  describe  as  an  in- 
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timate  acquaintance  of  tlie  king,  who — er — who  some¬ 
times  favors  me,  Mr.  Horner.  1  might  consult  him.” 

“Your  lordship  knows  what  1  want.  1  am  ready  to 
adopt  any  suggestion." 

“What  is  your  business?” 

“General  speculator.” 

“What  do  you  expect  to  make  out  of  this  transaction ?” 

“Well,  1  will  either  buy  outright  or  take  a  commission 
from  your  lordship.  Say  ten  per  cent.” 

“Which  must  be  added  to  the  purchase  price.” 

“As  you  will.  We  are  talking  as  though  you  meant  to 
do  business.  I  hope  such  is  the  case.” 

“Here  is  the  case,”  said  the  earl,  suddenly  assuming  a 
business-like  air:  “There  exits  a  necklace  belonging  to 
the  late  queen,  which  was  never  reckoned  among  the  crown 
jewels.  It  is  the  very  duplicate  of  Queen  Alexandra’s 
famous  pearl  and  diamond  necklace  of  which  you  have  the 
picture  there.  Its  value  is  very  great  and  I  happen  to 
know  that  the  king,  who  is  my  intimate  friend,  is  anxious 
to  realize  it  to  assist  in  discharging  his  private  debts  which, 
as  you  are  probably  aware,  are  enormous.  Only  recently 
his  majesty  asked  me  to  find  a  customer  for  it  and  I  may 
have  mentioned  the  matter  to  Crowman,  although  I  don’t 
recall  doing  it.  It  is  possible  that  I  might  get  that  neck¬ 
lace  for  your  friend,  Mr.  Horner.  I  make  no  promises, 
but  I  should  not  object  to  trying  what  I  can  do.” 

“Nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory,  my  lord;  but  you 
will  pardon  me  if  I  say  it  seems  very  strange  that  King 
Edward  would  enter  into  a  transaction  like  that.” 

“Not  at  all.  Do  you  question  my  word?” 

.“I  am  only  a  plain  business  man,  my. lord.  I  do  not 
want  to  put  my  friend  in  a  bad  position.  How  can  I 
know  that  you  are  on  such  intimate  terms  with  the  king?” 

“I  can  prove  it  to  you  if  you  insist.” 

“Such  proof  would  prove  the 'immense  value  of  the 
necklace:  I  should  be  fully  prepared  to  do  business,  then.” 

“I  am  compromising  my  dignity  by  doing  any  such 
thing,  but  I  am  going  to  do  it,”  snapped  the  earl. 

“I  am  pleased  to  hear  you  say  so.” 

“I  have  an  appointment  with  the  king  this  morning.  If 
you  will  call  at  that  office  at  noon  I  will  introduce  you. 
Of  course,  you  will  not  mention  the  necklace.” 

“Certainly  not.” 

“The  king  will  be  introduced  under  t he  name  of  Morti¬ 
mer.” 

“I  see.  I  will  meet  you  later,  wherever  you  say,  and 
make  an  appointment  for  you  to  see  the  necklace,  or  pos¬ 
sibly  I  may  bring  it  with  me.  I  canot  say.” 

“That  will  suit  exactly.  Meet  me  at  the  Imperial  Hotel. 
I  will  be  in  the- parlor  at  half-past  three  o’clock.” 

“Very  well.  Now  as  to  our  meeting  at  Barmore  Street. 
\  ou  will  make  your  stay  as  short  as  possible,  as  his  majesty 
and  I  have  important  business  to  transact.  I  may  as  well 
tell  you  that  I  act  as  thfc  king’s  agent  in  many  things.” 

“It  shall  be  as  you  say,”  replied  Old  King  Brady. 

He  then  immediately  took  bis  departure. 

.Inst,  as  he  entered  his  cab  he  saw  a  shabby  old  man 
shuttle  through  the  gate  of  Maggridge  House. 


It  was  Crowman! 

“Ha!  You  sly  old  fence!”  thought  Old  King  Brady. 
“I  believe  on  mv  soul  that  you  have  the  necklace.  Wa- 
there  ever  such  luck!  1  have  fallen  right  in  it  with  both 
feet!” 

Perhaps  this  was  true,  but  Old  King  Brady  was  to  find 
that  there  was  much  to  do  before'  he  saw  the  end  of  his 
case  about  the  king. 

The  card  given  Old  King  Brady  by  the  Earl  of  Der- 
wentwater  bore  the  name,  “T.  Bonneman,  loans,  9  Bar- 
more  St.  Room  No.  10.” 

Precisely  at  noon  Old  King  Brady  drove  down  Barmore 
Street  in  his  cab. 

No.  9  proved  to  be  a  building  of  anything  but  prepos¬ 
sessing  appearance. 

He  rapped  on  the  door  of  Room  10  and  a  voice  called : 

“Come  in!” 

Old  King  Brady  entered  a  room  almost  as  dark  as  the 
stairs. 

It  was  fitted  up  as  an  office  and  in  fairly  good  style. 

Another  room  opened  off  from  it,  and  through  the  con¬ 
necting  door  a  foxy  little  old  man,  with  a  brown  wig  and 
a  pen  behind  his  ear,  came  out. 

“My  name  is  Horner,”  said  Old  King  Brady.  “The 
Earl  of  Derwentwater  requested  me  to  meet  him  here  at 
this  hour.” 

“Ah,  yes!”  replied  the  old  man.  “So  he  told  me.  I  am 
Mr.  Bonneman,  the  earl’s  business  agent.  His  lordship 
has  been  unexpectedly  called  away.  In  fact,  he  has  but 
just  gone,  though  I  don’t  think  that  need  make  any  differ¬ 
ence  at  all.” 

“It  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference  to  me,”  vsaid  Old 
King  Brady.  “My  time  is  valuable,  sir.” 

“Hear  me  out,”  replied  Mr.  Bonneman.  “Your  busi¬ 
ness  here  was  to  be  introduced  to  a  certain  Mr.  Mortimer, 
was  it  not?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well,  I  can  do  that.  Mr.  Mortimer  is  here.” 

“Indeed!  And  I  can  see  him?” 

# 

'  “Certainly.  Just  step  into  the  other  room.” 

Old  King  Brady  passed  into  the  other  room. 

A  portly  gentleman,  with  grayish  beard,  closely  cropped, 
rose  to  greet  him.  • 

“Mr.  Mortimer,  this  is  the  earl’s  American  friend.  Mr. 
Horner,”  Mr.  Bonneman  said. 

Old  King  Brady  shook  hands  and  dropped  into  a  chair. 

As  far  as  resemblance  went  it  was  certainly  perfect. 

Was  it  the  king’s  double  or  was  it  the  king? 


CHAPTER  TV. 

AT  THE  BUCKINGHAM  PALACE 

“Mr.  Horner,  I  am  pleased  to  make  your  acquaintance,** 
said  Mr.  Mortimer.  “1  always  enjoy  meeting  Americans, 
How  long  are  you  from  the  States?” 
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"  A  matter  of  less  than  a  week,”  replied  Old  King  Brady, 
mmewhat  overawed,  it  must  be  admitted. 

“Indeed!  And  is  this  your  first  visit  to  London ?”  asked 
Mr.  Mortimer. 

“Oh,  no!  1  have  been  here  many  times. ” 

“You  are  not  a  native  American,  1  take  it?” 

“No;  an  Irishman.” 

“So  many  of  my  Irish  sub — I  mean  friends  have  left 
that  country  for  America.” 

“Yes,  very  many.”  , 

“What  part  of  the  States  are  you  from?” 

“New  York  is  mv  home,  but  my  business  calls  me 
everywhere.” 

“Just  so.  1  am  sorry  Derwentwater  was  called  away. 
He  had  suggested  a  luncheon  at  the  club,  but  under  the 
circumstances - ” 

“Indeed,  my  time  is  too  much  taken  up.  If  the  earl 
were  here  1  should  ask  to  be  excused.” 

“I  am  pleased  to  have  met  you,  Mr.  Horner.  Perhaps 
we  shall  meet  again.  Derwentwater  and  I  intend  hunting, 
down  at  his  place  in  Herefordshire — Ashley  Hall.  You 
may  have  heard  him  speak  of  it.  He  said  something  about 
inviting  you  to  join  us  there.” 

“Indeed!”  replied  the  detective.  “I  should  be  most 
happy,  and  now  I  will  bid  you  good-day.” 

“Good-day,  good-day!”  replied  Mr.  Mortimer,  with  a 
careless  wave  of  the  hand,  and  Old  King  Brady  bowed 
himself  out.  ’• 

“He  certainly  looks  marvelously  like  the  king,”  said 
Old  King  Brady  to  himself  when  he  was  once  more  in 
the  cab.  “If  I  have  actually  met  the  fake  Mr.  Mortimer, 
I  don’t  wonder  Mr.  Leadbeater  was  deceived.  It  is  a  bold 
game  somebody  is  playing,  and  for  all  I  know  it  may  be 
the  king  himself.” 

“To  the  Bank  of  England,”  had  been  Old  King  Brady’s 
order  to  the  cabby. 

He  thought  fast  as  the  handsom  was  hurried  toward 
Threadneedle  Street. 

“It’s  up  to  me  to  checkmate  him,  whoever  he  is,”  the 
detective  said  to  himself.  “If  it  is  actually  the  king  the 
world  should  know  the  dastardly  trick  he  has  played. 
If  it  is  a  clever  fakir,  personating  his  majesty,  the  sooner 
he  is  jailed  the  better.  There  is  but  one  way  to  settle  it, 
and  that  is  to  immediately  put  it  up  to  the  king  himself.” 

Old  King  Brady  found  no  difficulty  in  getting  an  audi¬ 
ence  with  Mr.  Leadbeater. 

“Well,  what  have  you  done?”  demanded  the  bank  di¬ 
rector,  eagerly.  “Have  you  made  a  start  yet?” 

“I  have  not  only  made  a  start,  but  decided  headway,  I 
think,”  was  the  reply.  “I  have  just  left  the  king  or  his 
double — I  cannot  tell  which.” 

“Man,  you  do  not  mean  it!” 

“Oh,  but  r  do!” 

“By  what  means  did  you  meet  him?” 

“It  was  through  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater.” 

“A  tricky  scoundrel!” 

“So  I  am  told.  He  claims  to  be  on  intimate  terms 
with  the  king.” 


“It  is  true.  The  king  will  hear  nothing  against  him.” 

“Then  you  hear  my  story,  Mr.  Leadbeater,  and  tell  me 
what  you  think.” 

Mr.  Leadbeater  listened  to  the  detective’s  narrative  with 
intense  interest. 

“You  have  done  wonders,”  he  declared.  “You  have 
started  a  train  which  certainly  ought  to  lead  to  success, 
but  I  cannot  think  that  you  have  actually  seen  the  king.” 

“1  can’t  say.” 

“To  believe  it  would  be  to  accuse  his  majesty  of  a  part 
in  the  fraud.” 

“Yes.”  ' 

“That  is  impossible.” 

Old  King  Brady  was  silent. 

“Do  you  believe  otherwise?”  demanded  Mr.  Leadbeater, 
fiercely. 

“Pardon  me,”  said  Old  King  Brady.  “I  am  only  an 
American.  We  do  not  look  upon  kings  with  the  same  awe 
you  do  over  here.  If  King  Edward  A  ll  should  take  it 
into  his  head  to  go  crooked,  he  would  not  be  the  first 
monarch  to  do  the  same.” 

“I  will  not  listen  to  such  talk!”  cried  the  bank  director, 
jumping  up.  “It  is  downright  treason!”  * 

“Treason,  sir,  is  to  betray  the  government  to  which  you 
have  sworn  allegiance.  I  am  an  American  citizen  and  am 
proud  of  the  title.  I  owe  nothing  to  your  king.” 

“At  least  you  owe  him  proper  respect.” 

“He  will  receive  at  my  hands  all  the  respect  he  deserves. 
But,  Mr.  Leadbeater,  I  am  here  to  find  the  queen’s  neck¬ 
lace,  not  to  talk  politics.  If  you  are  tired  of  my  work - ” 

“No,  no!”  said  the  director,  hastily  hauling  in  his 
horns.  “Let  us  drop  the  subject.  It  should  never  have 
been  brought  up.” 

“With  all  my  heart,”  said  Old  King  Brady.  “I  say 
nothing  against  the  king.  I  want  to  know  the  truth — 
that  is  all.” 

“Right.  Now  what  do  you  propose?” 

“To  at  once  prove  the  identity  of  this  Mr.  Mortimer.” 

“How  can  it  be  done?” 

“Very  easily.  By  asking  the  king  if  he  was  at  Bonne- 
man’s  office  on  Barmore  Street  at  twelve  o’clock  to-day.” 

“Easier  said  than  done.” 

“It  should  not  be  so  under  the  circumstances,  and  it 
must  not.  Is  the  king  in  town  now?” 

“I  understand  that  he  is.” 

“You  have  written  the  letter  of  introduction  as  I  re¬ 
quested?” 

“I  have  done  more.  I  have  b^en  able  to  talk  with  the 
king  over  the  telephone  and  have  requested  that  he  grant 
you  an  audience.” 

“Good!  And  he  consented?” 

“Yes.  He  will  be  at  Buckingham  Palace  all  day  and 
will  see  you  at  any  time  you  care  to  call.” 

“At  what  time  was  it  that  you  spoke  with  him?” 

“About  eleven  o’clock.” 

“Then,  my  dear  sir,  that  goes  a  long  way  to  prove  that 
the  man  I  talked  with  was  simply  a  clever  fakir,  and  n©( 
the  king.” 
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“1  feel  that  way.  Will  you  go  at  once  to  the  palace?” 

w Without  the  least  delay.”  v 

Old  King  Brady  was  as  good  as  his  word. 

An  hour  later  he  presented  himself  at  Buckingham 
Palace. 

Evidently  the  way  had  been  carefully  prepared  for  him. 

lie  was  kept  waiting  in  the  ante-room  but  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  when  an  elderly  attendant  conducted  him  to  a  small 
room,  furnished  as  a  library,  where  he  was  left  alone. 

The  defective  had  been  there  barely  long  enough  to  be¬ 
come  familiar  with  iiis  surroundings,  when  a  door  opened, 
and,  so  far  as  Old  King  Brady  could  judge,  the  Mr. 
Mortimer  of  the  morning  entered. 

To  all  appearance  he  was  the  same  man,  even  to  every 
article  of  dress. 

In  neither  case,  it  may  be  mentioned,  did  Old  King 
Brady  see  the  green  tourmaline  pin. 

There  was  no  more  dignity  in  the  king’s  greeting  than 
Mr.  Mortimer  had  assumed  in  the ‘morning. 

it  was  a  fact  that  the  shrewd  old  detective  was  sadly 
puzzled. 

“So  this  is.  the  world-famous  Old  King  Brady?”  said 
the  king,  after  a  cordial  greeting.  “I  am  pleased  to  meet 
you.  It  is  an  honor,  I  am  sure.” 

“The  honor  remains  on  my  side,  your  majesty,”  replied 
the  detective.  •  ~ 

“Will  you  be  seated?”  asked  the  king,  motioning  toward 
a  chair,  but  as  he  remained  standing  himself  Old  King 
Brady  did  the  same. 

“I  propose  to  come  down  to  business  at  once, '  your 
majesty,”  said  the  detective.  “You  understand  why  I 
am  here.” 

“Perfectly.” 

“All  that  you  may  say  will  be  held  in  tl^e  strictest  con¬ 
fidence.”  V 

“I  am  aware  of  that  or  you  would  not  be  here  now. 
Proceed.” 

“Your  majesty,  I  wish  to  ask  you  a  question  which  will 
open  the  way  to  all  I  have  to  say.  Ilave  I  met  you  before 
to-day?” 

The  king  looked  puzzled. 

“Certainly  not,”  he  replied.  “I  have  not  left  the  palace 
since  yesterday,  except  for  my  usual  morning  walk  about 
the  grounds.” 

“Then,  your  majesty,  I  have  met  the  scoundrel  who  has 
been  impersonating  you,  and  who  is  the  purloiner  of  the 
necklace  beyond  all  doubt.” 

The  king  dropped  into  a  big  leather-covered  chair. 

“Be  seated,  please,  Mr.  Brady,”  he  said.  “This  is  a 
matter  of  the  gravest  importance.  Where  did  you  meet 
this  man?” 

“At  the  office  of  a  person  named  Bonneman,  No.  9 
Barmore  Street,  in  the  city.” 

“ITow  did  the  meeting  come  about?” 

“Your  majesty  had  best  prepare  for  a  surprise.” 

“Speak,  man!  Do  not  consider  my  feelings  in  the  least 
degree,”  said  the  king,  abruptly.  “Who  introduced  you 
to  this  man?” 


^Bonrieman  himself.” 

“1  know  no  such  person.” 

“I  was  at  his  office  by  appointment  with  tin*  Earl  of 
I )erwentwater,  your  majesty.” 

“Ha,  Maggridge!  it  cannot  be!” 

The  king  was  greatly  agitated. 

Old  King  Brady  allowed  him  a  few  moments  to  calm 
down,  and  then  added : 

t  ‘ 

“It  is  true,  your  majesty.” 

“Mr.  Brady,  you  are  speaking  now  of  one  of  my  most 
intimate  friends  whom  I  have  known  since  boyhood. 
Would  he  betray  me?” 

“He  has  just  as  surely  betrayed  you  as  we  are  sitting 
on  these  two  chairs,  your  majesty.” 

“It  is  terrible!  And  yet  1  admit  1  have  been  repeatedly 
warned  against  him.  Well?” 

“Shall  I  tell  the  whole  story?” 

“Yes.”  \  ,  I 

Old  King  Brady  obeyed. 

The  king  listened  in  silence. 

When  the  detective  had  finished  he  arose  and  began 
pacing  the  floor  in  an  agitated  way. 

“It  has  come  to  me  at  last,”  he  said,  “and  now  no  stone 
must  be  left  unturned  to  get  at  the  truth.  Talk  to  me  as 
man  to  man,  Brady.  You  are  older  than  I  am  and  have 
seen  far  more  of  the  world.  Tell  me  what  to  do.” 

>  “My  advice  will  depend  entirely  upon  your  majesty’s 
tnain  object.  If  it  is  to  recover  the  necklace - ” 

“It  is.  ^Assure  yourself  of  that.” 

“Then,  I  say,  place  yourself  absolutely  in  my  hands  and 
1  can  assure  you  that  success  is  ours  and  you  may  over¬ 
take  your  friend — no,  I  will  not  say  it — yoitr  bitter  enemy, 
the  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  in  his  career  of  Otime.” 

“You  think  him  guilty?” 

“I  am  certain  that  it  was  his  brains  which  conceived  the 
theft.  Whether  his  hand  executed  it  or  not  I  cannot  tell." 

“I  don't  see  how  he  could  have  done  it,”  mused  the 
king.  “Maggridge  never  could  have  raised  fifty  thousand 
pounds  at  a  moment’s  notice.  Why,  he  is  on  the  very 
verge  of  ruin.  It  is  only  through  my  help  that  he  has 
been  able  to  keep  afloat  now  these  five  years.” 

“All  the  more  reason  why  he  should  hate  your  majesty. 

Did  you  tell  him  of  your  plan  to  pledge  the  queen’s  neck¬ 
lace  to  the  bank?” 

“Why,  man  alive,  it  was  pledged  to  help  him  out  of  a 
bad  hole.  He  got  the  money — not  I.” 

“Exactly,”  said  Old  King  Brady,  drily,  “and  he  used  it 
to  redeem  the  necklace  with  at  the  end  of  the  specified 
time.”  •  #  • 

“The  treacherous  dog!  But  it  can’t  be  true.” 

“I  fear  it  is,  vour  majesty.  Has  it  ever  been  remarked  ^ 
that  the  earl  resembles  you?” 

“Well,  I  admit  that  it  has.  What  do  you  think?” 

“His  general  build  is  the  same.” 

“But  1  wear  whiskers.  Maggridge  never  does.” 

,  “Any  costumer  could  fix  him  oft  in  that  retard.” 

“Do  you  suspect  him  of  impersonating  me?” 
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“Not  certainly.  1  lost  no  point  in  this  Mr.  Mortimer’s 
makeup.  1  cannot  quite  think  that  he  was  the  eaj'1.” 

“  Tiien  your  idea  is  that  he  has  hired  some  one  to  im¬ 
personate  1110?’’ 

“It  is.’’ 

“It  is  not  the  first  time  it  has  been*  doen,  Mr.  Brady. 
Mine  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  face,  and  London  is 
full  of  men  of  my  general  build. ” 

“It  could  be  easily  done,  your  majesty.’’ 

“Now  for  your  advice,  Brady.  Speak  freely.” 

“Is  your  majesty* engaged  at  four  o’clock?” 

“This  matter  .takes  precedence  of  everything.  What  do 
you  want  me  to  do?” 

“Let  Mr.  Mortimer  go  to  the  Hotel  Savoy  with  a  letter 
I  shall  write,  and  introduce  yourself  to  my  assistant.  Let 
him  conceal  you  in  an  inner  room  of  the  suite — if  there 
is  none,  let  another  be  instantly  engaged — and  wait  until 
the  earl  and  I  arrive.  You  will  then  learn  his  treachery 
from  his  own  lips,  and  will  feel  freer  to  act.” 

“The  suggestion  is  a  good  one.  I  shall  be  there.” 

“Then  be  good  enough  to  remain  in  my  assistant’s 
rooms  until  I  can  dispose  of  the  earl,  after  which  I  will 
immediately  return.” 

“I  will  do  so.” 

.  “I  trust  your  majesty  will  be  able  to  restrain  yourself, 
no  matter  what  happens?” 

“Depend  upon  me.” 

“Very  good,  your  majesty.  1  will  now  write  the  note  to 
Young  King  Brady 

“Your  son?” 

“My  pupil  and  assistant.” 

“Indeed!  Well,  this  is  a  bad  business,  Mr.  Brady.  I 
hope  it  may  never  be  your  lot  to  pass  through  the  anxiety 
which  this  wretched  affair  has  caused  me.” 

The  king  rang  for  writing  materials. 

Old  King  Brady  penned  the  note  to  Harry  and  with¬ 
drew. 

We  are  unquestionably  on  the  right  track,”  he  said  to 
himself  as  he  was  driven  off  in  the  hansom.  “Where  it 
will  land  us  I’m  sure  I  can’t  tell,  but  I  confess  I  do  not 
expect  much  from  the  king.” 


CHAPTER  V. 

BLACK  TREACHERY. 

Under  the  name  of  John  A.  Graney,  San  Francisco, 
Young  King  Brady  registered  at  the  famous  Savoy  Hotel. 

He  engaged  one  of  the  most  elegant  suites  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  and  proceeded  to  make  himself  at  home. 

Jt  was  a  long  wait. 

Detectives,  however,  have  to  learn  to  wait  as  well  as  to 
act,  and  Harry  was  well  posted  in  that  regard. 

Dinner  gave  him  something  to  think  of. 

At  a  quarter  befqjp  four  o’clock  he  was  lying  off  on  the 
lounge,  smoking  a  cigar. 


A  knock  on  the  door  brought  a  page,  and  a  card,  and  a 
note  was  handed  in. 

The  card  bore  the  name  of  Mr.  Mortimer;  the  note  was 
from  Old  King  Brady  himself. 

Harry  sprang  to  his  feet  in  a  hurry  when  he  read  it. 

“Show  the  gentleman  up,”  he  said. 

“Mr.  Mortimer!”  announced  the  page  a  moment  later. 

He  did  not  seem  to  be  struck  with  the  visitor’s  strong 
resemblance  to  the  king. 

Harry  placed  a  chair,  after  receiving  Mr.  Mortimer, 
with  a  profound  bow. 

“I  am  pleased  to  meet  your  majesty,”  he  began.  “This 
is  an  honor - ” 

“Enough  of  that!”  broke  in  the  king.  “Brady,  1  get 
that  on  all  sides.  As  you  Americans  say,  ‘Give  me  a  rest!’ 
Now  you  understand  what  I  am  to  do  here?” 

“I  understand  nothing,  sir.  I  have  been  doing  the 
waiting  act  all  day.  I  don’t  know  at  all  what  Old  King 
Brady  has  been  about.” 

“Then  I  must  explain.  In  a  few  moments  Old  King 
Brady  will  arrive  here  with  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater.  You 
are  not  to  recognize  the  detective  other  than  as  your  sup¬ 
posed  father’s  former  business  agent,  Mr.  Horner.  The 
earl,  of  course,  you  do  not  know.  I  am  to  be  put  into  one 
of  the  interior  rooms  of  the  suite  where  I  can, overlook  and 
overhear  all  that  transpires.  You  understand?” 

“Perfectly,  sir.  The  suite  is  at  your  service.  Select 
your  own  position.  In  short,  do  just  as  you  please.” 

“No,”  said  the  king;  “you  have  had  more  experience  in 
these  matters  than  I.  Select  a  place  for  me.” 

“If  you  leave  it  to  me,  then,  I  suggest  that  you  stand 
behind  this  curtain,  or  shall  I  place  a  chair?” 

“The  chair,  if  you  please.  That  is  right.  Now  we  can 
talk  until — ah,  they  are  here!” 

The  page’s  knock  on  the  door  seemed  to  agitate  the 
king  greatly. 

The  cards  were  those  of  Mr.  Horner  and  the  Earl  of 
Derwentwater,  sure  enough. 

“Show  the  gentlemen  up,”  said  Harry. 

The  king  had*  already  retreated  behind  the  curtain. 

Enter  Old  King  Brady  and  the  earl. 

“Ah,  Horner!  glad  to  see  you!”  said  Harry,  carelessly. 
“Introduce  me  to  your  friend.” 

“The  Earl  of  Derwentwater,  Mr.  Graney,”  said  Old 
King  Brady. 

Harry  placed  chairs. 

“Now,  Jack,”  said  Old  King  Brady,  “through  the  kind¬ 
ness  of  the  earl  I  think  the  dearest  wish  of  your  heart  is 
about  to  be  gratified.  He  thinks  that  he  can  put  you  on 
to  a  necklace  such  as  you  are  after,  which  was  once  the 
property  of  Queen  Victoria.  How  will  that  suit?” 

“Fine!”  cried  Harry.  “That  is,  providing  the  stones 
are  0.  K.” 

“You  will  surely  accept  my  assurance  for  that,  young 
man?”  said  the  earl,  loftily.  “1  am  a  peer  of  the  realm. 

I  am  not  accustomed  to  having  my  veracity  questioned.” 

“Now  don’t  you  get  huffy,”  said  Harry.  “1  never  buy 
a  pig  in  a  poke,  not  if  I  know  it.  Of  course,  you  will 
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let ’my  expert  see  the  stones.  There’s  nothing  doing  it' 
you  don’t.” 

“I  shall  certainly  decline/’  said  the  earl.  “Mr.  Horner, 
l  fancy  I  have  no  business  here.” 

“Take  it  easy,  my  lord,”  said  Old  King  Brady.  “The 
boy  is  young  yet.  Jack,  why  don’t  you  tell  his  lordship 
who  your  expert  is?” 

“Why,  you,  of  course,”  chuckled  Harry.  “Say,  niy  lord, 
will  you  have  a  cocktail  or  straight  whisky?  Mebbe  you 
would  prefer  'a  small  bottle.  Any  old  thing  goes.  Hang 
the  price!” 

The  earl  looked  disgusted.  .  . 

“I  am  simply  here  on  business,  Mr.  Graney,”  he  replied. 
“Let  us  confine  ourselves  to  that,  if  you  please.” 

“All  right;  bust  ahead,”  said  Harry,  straddling  a  chair 
and  leaning  his  elbows  on  the  back.” 

“I  see  you  still  stick  to  your  ’Frisco  manner  of  sitting 
down,  Jack,”  laughed  Old  King  Brady.  “Do  you  know 
the  earl  thought  'Frisco  was  in  Texas.  Fla!  ha!  ha!” 

“Haw!  haw!  haw!”  roared  Harry,  slapping  his  leg  and 
laughing  immoderately.  “That’s  a  good  one!  Ho!  ho!  ho!” 

“Mr.  Horner,  I  must  really  request  that  you  come  to 
business!”  cried  the  earl.  “I  am  not  accustomed  to  this 
sort  of  thing.” 

“To  what  sort  of  thing,  old  man?”  demanded  Harry, 
thrusting  an  unlighted  cigar  in  his  mouth  and  pulling 
out  a  big  handful  of  gold. 

“Look  here,”  Ae  added,  “this  is  the  buck  that  does  the 
business.  Gold!  I’ve  got  dead  loads  of  it.  Now  what 
have  you  got  to  sell  which  will  turn  it  from  my  pocket 
into  yours — hey?” 

It  was  excellent  acting. 

True,  Old  King  Brady  had  telegraphed  instructions  to 
Harry,  in  their  own  secret  cipher,  still  Young  King  Brady 
could  only  guess  at  what  his  great  chief  had  in  mind. 

The  sight  of  the  gold  fixed  the  earl. 

He  came  down  off  his  high  horse  instantly. 

“I  understood  from  Mr.  Horner  that  you  wanted  to  buy 
a  necklace  of  pearls  and  diamonds,”  he  said. 

“That’s  what  I  do.  Have  you  one  to  sell?” 

“I  have;  such  a  one  as  you  never  saw  before,  and  never 
will  see  again.  Understand,  Mr.  Graney,  this  is  a  royal 
affair.  I  am  giving  you  the  chance  of  a  lifetime.  Think 
of  offering  your  fiancee  a  necklace  which  has  been  worn 
by  the  late  queen  and  by  the  present  queen.” 

“But  how  am  I  to  be  sure  of  all  this?”  demanded  Harry. 

“I  have  given  Mr.  IForner  proof  of  mv  intimate  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  royalty.  He  talked  with  the  king  on  my 
introduction,  this  morning.” 

“That’s  what  I  did,  Jack,”  put  in  Old  King  Brady. 

“And  you  shall  do  the  same  if  you  wish,”  the  earl 
hastened  to  add. 

“All  right.  And  the  price  of  this  wonderful  necklace?” 

“Is  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.” 

“Phew!  It.  can’t  possibly  be  worth  any  such  money.” 

“Intrinsically,  no;  but  consider  its  record.  There  is 
where  the  great  value  comes  in.  But  aside  from  that  the 


value  of  the  diamonds  alone  has  been  placed  at  twenty-five 
thousand  pounds.” 

“Well,  well!  I  don’t  care  what  I  pay.  Let’s  see  the 
thing.”  '  *  •> 

“  Really,  you  don't  suppose  I  carry  the  queen’s  necklace 
with  me,  Mr.  Graney.  1  am  no  peddler.  1  can  show  you 
a  photograph  of  the  article,  but  the  necklace  shall  be  ex¬ 
hibited  to  you  by  the  king  himself.” 

“Hello!”  cried  Harry.  “Well,  that  ought  to  be  satisfac¬ 
tory  ” 

“I  should  say  so.  .  I  am  the  only  man  in  the  realm  who 
could  possibly  bring  about  such  a  transaction.  I  invite 
you  and  Mr.  Horner  to  run  down  into  Herefordshire  to  my 
place,  Ardsley  Hall,  early  next  week.  Then  you  shall  meet 
the  king  and  the  transaction  can  be  quickly  closed.” 

“Gee!  I  can’t  do  that!”  cried  Harry.  “I  am  booked  to 
sail  for  the  States  on  the  Etruria  on  Friday.” 

“A  young  gentleman  who  can  afford  to  invest  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  pounds  in  a  necklace  should  care  but  little 
for  the  loss  of  a  steamer  passage,”  the  earl  coldly  re¬ 
marked. 

“That’s  so.-  Well,  I’ll  have  to  do  it,  I  suppose.” 

“I  may  then  consider  it  settled  that  you  will  be  there?” 

“You  may.” 

“I  will  then  take  my  departure.” 

“Say,  can’t  you  let  me  blow  you  off  before  you  go?” 
demanded  Harry.  “Any  old  thing  you  like.  Hang  the 
price!” 

“Blow  me  off!  What  do  you  mean,  sir?”  demanded  the 
earl. 

He  was  inwardly  furious,  as  Harry  could  see. 

“Oh,  that’s  American!”  laughed  Old  King  Brady.  “He 
means  he  would  like  to  treat  you  to  a  drink.” 

“Mr.  Graney,  I  am  still  able  to  pay  for  my  own  food 
and  drink,”  said  the  earl,  loftily.  “Good-day,  sir!  Good- 
day,  Mr.  Horner!  I  look  forward  with  pleasure  to  meet¬ 
ing  you  both  at  Ardsley  Hall.  You  shall  try  the  shooting 
and  I. think  I  may  promise  you  that  even  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  you  can  find  no  such  partridges  as  arc  on  my  little 
place.”  * 

The  earl  bowed  and  withdrew. 

Much  to  Old  King  Brady’s  relief  he  did  not  have  to  go 
with  him  as  he  fully  expected  he  would  be  obliged  to  do. 

“The  king?”  Old  King)  Brady  asked  Harry,  in  dumb 
show. 

Harry  motioned  toward  the  curtain,  from  behind  which 
there  had  been  no  sound.  ' 

Old  King  Brady  had  barely  time -to  rise  when  the  cur¬ 
tain  was  pushed  aside  and  King  Edward  stepped  into  the 
room. 

His  usually  flushed  face  was  quite  white,  but  his  man¬ 
ner  was  cool. 

“Was  there  ever  such  black  treachery!”  he  said.  “Gentle¬ 
men,  that  man  has  been  my  closest  friend  for  many  rears.” 

“And  has  sold  you  out  as  many  times  as  you  have  known 
him  years,  I  daresay,”  replied  Old  King  Brady.  “Well, 
your  majesty,  now  you  know  the  Ety;l  of  Derwent  water, 
and  it  is  for  you  to  say  what  is  to  be  done.” 


-  Y"--,  '  . ~ 

Tko  king  paced  the  floor,  visibly  agitated. 

Suddenly  lie  pressed  his  hand  to  his  forehead  and  stag¬ 
gered  l)aek. 

He  would  have  fallen  if  Old  King  Brady  had  not  caught 
him  in  hri  arms. 

"Harry,  ring  for  champagne!’’  cried  the  detective.  “Or 
will  your  majesty  have  a  drop  of  whisky?  We  have  that 
at  hand.” 

"The  whisky,  please,”  gasped  the  king.  “Do  not  be 
alarmed.  It  will  soon  pass.  I  am  subject  to  such  attacks.” 

Old  King  Brady  produced  the  whisky,  which  fully  re¬ 
vived  the  king. 

"Gentlemen,  I  thank  you!”  he  then  said.  “Now  let  me 
state  my  wishes.  Maggridge  must  not  be  allowed  to  escape 
unpunished.  Still  I  cannot  have  him  arrested..  What  you 
must  do  is  to  get  the  necklace  away  from  him  and  restore 
it  to  me.  The  loss  of  my  patronage,  not  to  say  friendship, 
and  of  the  fifty  thousand  pounds  I  lent  him,  which,  of 
course,  was  equivalent  to  a  gift,  since  he  never  thinks  of 
paying  his  debts,  will  drive  him  from  England  forever, 
which  will  be  to  him  a  severer  punishment  than  if  he 
were  arrested  and  thrown  in  jail.  Can  this  be  done?” 

“I  think  it  can,  your  majesty,”  replied  Old  King  Brady.- 
“At  least,  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  try.” 

“Another  thing,”  said  the  king.  1  “You  will  go  to  Ards- 
ley  Hall;  there  you  will  undoubtedly  meet  the  man  who 
has  been  personating  me.  If  you  meet  him  alone  you  may 
rest  satisfied  that  it  is  Maggridge  himself.  No  man  knows 
me  better,  nor  would  be  better  able  to  imitate  my  manner. 
I  wish  to  make  his  punishment  as  severe  -as  possible.  I 
desire  to  be  informed  of  the  time  of  your  departure  for 
Ardsley  Hall,  or,  better  still,  wire  me  on  your  arrival.” 

“It  shall  be  done,  your  majesty,”  Old  King  Brady  re¬ 
plied. 

“Within  twelve  hours,”  continued  the  king,  “I  will 
be  on  hand.” 

“Your  majesty  may  rely  upon  us,”  said  Old  King 
Brady.  “All  shall  be  done  as  you  direct.” 

“And  the  necklace  is  to  be  delivered  to  me,  alone,”  the 
king  went  on  to  say. 

*  Old  King  Brady  bowed. 

“If  the  personator  of  your  majesty  proves  to  be  another 
person  than  the  earl,  do  you  desire  that  he  shall  be  ar¬ 
rested?”  he  asked. 

“I  desire  that  there  shall  be  no  arrests,”  replied  the 
king.  “And  now  let  me  thank  you  both,  gentlemen,  and 
bid  you  good-day.” 

Thus  saying,  the  king  shook  hands  with  the  Bradys 
and  withdrew. 


w  *  » 

CHAPTER  VI. 
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•Governor,  this  is  great!”  cried  Harry,  as  soon  as  the 
king  had  departed. 


“We  have  made  a  good  start,”  'replied  Old  King  Brady, 
“but  that  is  about  all  you  can  say.” 

“I  should  say  that  the  case  is  about  as  good  as  closed.” 

“ That  is  because  you  do  not  know  England  or  its  ways.” 

“How  do  you  mean?” 

“What  I  mean  is  this:  The  earl  may  suspect.  In  that 
case  what  is  to  hinder  him  from  jumping  over  to  Amster¬ 
dam,  selling  the  necklace  and  doing  the  disappearance  act? 
flake  my  word  for  it  that  in  such  a  case  the  king  would 
never  permit  a  move  to  be  made  to  recover  it.” 

“What  would  he  do?” 

“If  x 

were  in  his  position,  in  that  case,  I  should  take 
the  queen  into  my  confidence,  confess  that  I  had  been 
pawning  her  jewelry;  and  to  the  public,  for  the  matter 
would  then  necessarily  become  known,  deny  the  whole 
affair.” 

“1  guess  you  are  right.” 

“You  may  be  very  sure  I  am  right.” 

“Well,  what  is  to  be  done  now?” 

“We  will  jump  to  the  Bank  of  England.  Leadbeater 
was  to  remain  until  I  came.” 

The  Bradys,  drove  to  the  bank. 

Mr.  Leadbeater  immediately  received  them  in  his  private 
office,  and  Old  King  Brady  related  what  had  occurred. 

“You  are  making  great  headway,”  said  the  director; 

* 

“but  the  case  is  still  much  involved.” 

'  j  *  • 

“I  see  that,”  replied  Old  King  Brady. 

“A  breath  of  suspicion  may  keep  you  from  Ardsley 
Hall,  and  send  Derwent  water  to  the  continent,  in  which 
case  all  is  lost,  and  I  am  a  ruined  man.” 

“Will  not  the  bank  stand  between  you  and  loss,  Mr. 
Leadbeater?” 

“The  bank  will  have  to  make  good  the  loss,  seeing  that 
I  cannot.  I  shall  immediately  resign,  turn  all  my  property 
into  cash  and  hand  the  cash  over  to  the  bank.  It  will  be 
my  end,  Mr.  Brady.  I  am  too  old  to  stand  up  under  tjie 
blow.” 

“Do  not  anticipate  it,”  said  Old  King  Brady.  “We 
shall  work  for  you  the  best  we  can.” 

“You  are  not  working  for  me.  You  are  working  for 
the  bank,”  replied  Mr.  Leadbeater.  “There  is  no  secrecy 
about  this  matter.  My  brother  directors  are  fully  in¬ 
formed  of  the  progress  of  the  affair.” 

“Hope  for  the  best,”  said  Old  King  Brady,  and  soon 
after  he  and  Harry  withdrew. 

Several  days  passed  and  the  Bradys  made  no  definite 
move. 

There  was  some  quiet  shadowing  done,  however. 

The  results  were  such  as  to  make  the  detectives  feel 
sure  they  were  on  the  right  track. 

Crowman  was  carefully  watched  by  Old  King  Brady- 

Young  King  Brady  shadowed  the  earl,  off'  and  on,  for 
two  days. 


once  Crowman,  dirty  and  trainpish-looking,  shuffled  up 
the  steps  of  Maggridge  House  and  was  immediately  ad¬ 
mitted — not  only  that,  but  admitted  by  the  front  door. 
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“That  man  lias  a  hold  over  the  earl/’  said  Harry  to 
Old  King  Brady. 

“We  shall  probably  hear  of  him  later/’  the  old  detec¬ 
tive  replied.  “One  thing  is  certain,  Crowman  is  but  sel¬ 
dom  in  his  place.  It  was  only  by  accident  that  we  caught 
him  as  we  did.” 

But  out  of  all  this  watching  and  spying,  nothing  definite 
came. 

At  last  the  critical  moment  arrived. 

The  invitation  to  Ardsley  House  was' received. 

That  afternoon  the  Bradys  went  down  to  Herefordshire 
by  the  fast  express. 

By  this  time  Old  King  Brady  knew  all  that  the  general 
public  knew  about  the  earl. 

Among  other  things  particularly  interesting  now,  he 
knew  that  the  earl  was  a  bachelor  and  seldom  visited 
Ardsley  Hall  except  in  the  shooting  season  when  he  de¬ 
sired  to  entertain  friends. 

Thus  the  detectives  were  prepared  for  a  house  managed 
by  servants  solely,  but  they  were  not  prepared  for  the 
gloomy  old  roost  it  proved  to  be. 

They  were  met  at  Crillington  station  by  a  servant,  and 
conducted  to  an  ancient  equipage  which  looked  as  if  it 
might  have  come  out  of  the  ark. 

The  driver  was  a  tall,  gaunt  old  fellow,  dressed  in  faded 
livery,  a  typical  English  retainer  on  a  bankrupt  estate. 

The  drive  was  nearly  two  miles  through  a  pretty 
country. 

At  last  the  carriage  turned  into  a  shady  lane  and  soon 
passed  through  a  gateway  in  a  high,  stone  wall,  where 
there  was  a  porter's  lodge  covered  with  ivy,  and  certainly 
very  old. 

“And  this  is  Ardsley  Hall?”  Old  King  Brady  said  to  the 
driver,  as  a  great  mass  of  gray  stone,  flanked  by  many 
towers,  broke  upon  them  among  the  trees. 

“It  is,  sir.  What  there  is  left  of  it,”  was  the  gloomy 
reply.  “It  is  not  what  it  used  to  be,  sir,  in  the  days  of 
the  hold  earl.  You  should  have  seen  Ardsley  then,  sir. 
You  should,  indeed.” 

“I  suppose  it  was  very  grand  then,  James?’.’  said  the  de¬ 
tective. 

“It  was,  indeed,  sir.  Only  my  name  is  John;  but  of 
late  years  the  timber  bas  all  been  sold  and  cut  off  and 
never  a  shilling’s  worth  of  repairs  done.  The  north  wing 
is  all  falling  to  ruins,  sir.  It  is  sad.” 

They  had  now  emerged  from  the  fringe  of  trees  which 
skirted  the  wall,  and  the  Bradys  could  see  that  it  was  as 
the  man  had  said. 

The  broad  park  was  bare  of  trees,  but  their  stumps  re¬ 
mained  to  disfigure  the  well-kept  lawn. 

The  Hall,  built  in  the  style  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time, 
was-  certainly  a  fine  piece  of  architecture:  but,  as  John 
had  said,  the  north  wing  was  in  sad  repair. 

Here  the  roof  had  fallen,  bringing  down  part  of  the 
front  wall  with  it,  and  the  great  stones  lay  scattered  about 
the  ground. 

Vo  one  appeared  to  welcome  the  detectives  except  a 
great  shepherd  dog  which  came  bounding  out. 


The  carriage  drew  up,  with  a  sweep,  before  a  broad 
porch,  covered  with  a  handsome  vine  with  reddish  leave.-. 

Here  at  the  open  door  an  aged  butler  in  the  same  gor¬ 
geous  livery  Old  King  Brady  had  observed  at  Maggridge 
House  met  them. 

He  bowed  solemnly  and  relieved  John  of  Harry’s  dre.-s- 
suit  case. 

“Mr.  Horner  and  Mr.  Graney,  1  daresay?”  he  said,  with 
a  tinge  of  contempt  in  bis  tone  which  showed  Old  King 
Brady  that  the  earl  must  have  spoken  of  them  as  a  couple 
of  “trades  people”  whom  he  was  obliged  to  entertain. 

It  was  too  much  for  Harry. 

He  had  planned  to  play  the  same  part  which  he  had 
started  on  at  the  hotel,  but  he  had  not  expected  to  start 
in  ‘so  soon.  •  * 

“Brace  up,  doctor!”  he  cried,  giving  the  old  man  a 
hearty  slap  on  the  hack.  “You  look  sour  enough  to  turn 
milk.  We  are  not  going  to  eat  you,  even  if  we  are  Ameri¬ 
cans.  Where’s  the  earl?  Why  isn’t  he  here  to  receive 
us?  Show  us  the  place  where  we  are  going  to  bunk  so  that 
we  qan  wash  up  and  change  our  togs.” 

The  old  butler  nearly  fainted. 

“Young  sir,  I  am  not  a  doctor,”  he  said,  catching  his 
breath.  “I  am  Peter  Gurridge,  for  fifty-two  years  butler 
of  Ardsley  Hall.  The  earl  was  called  to  town  unexpect¬ 
edly.  He  will  not  he  here  until  to-morrow.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  I  am  instructed  to  see  that  vou  want  for  nothing. 
You  will  have  the  goodness  to' follow  me.” 

The  Bradys  were  led  up  a  broad  flight  of  stairs,  and  then 
by  many  passages  to  a  long,  gloomy  corridor  from  which 
rooms  opened  off  as  in  a  hotel. 

Here  the  butler  threw  open  the  doors  of  two  connecting 
rooms  and  ushered  the  Bradys  in. 

The  rooms  were  furnished  in  the  style  of  many  years 
ago,  and  were  quite  in  keeping  with  the  antique  style  of 
furniture  which  the  Bradys  saw  in  other  parts  of  the 
house. 

“Dinner  will  be  served  in  half  an  hour,  gentlemen,”  said 
the  butler.  “Meanwhile,  is  there  anything  I  can  do  for 
you?” 

r 

“You  can  take  this,  judge!”  said  Harry,  tossing  the  old 
man  a  sovereign. 

Peter  Gurridge  caught  the  coin  and  promptly  pocketed 
it. 

“Sir,  1  am  not  a  judge;  1  am  merely  the  butler  of  Ards¬ 
ley  Hall/  he  replied,  and  then,  with  another  of  his  solemn 
bows,  withdrew. 


“Don't  overdo  it,  Harry/''  said  Old  King  Brady  when 
the  door  was  closed. 

Little  danger  while  the  shekels  are  living  about,  gov- 
ernor.  I  hey  are  a  salve  for  every  wound." 


Quite  so;  at  the  same  time  it  is  best  to  bo  careful.  1 
holicxo  the  earl  a  man  capable  of  committing  any  crime. 
He  is  playing  for  big  stakes  in  this  matter.  Just  think  of 
'L  Halt  a  million  dollars!  There  mnv  be  such  a  thih 
in  Ins  bead  as  putting  us  out  of  the  wav  and  getting  the 
necklace  back  again  so  that  be  could  restore  it  to  the  king. 
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Shoild  he  do  that  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  matter 
wo  :!*  be  forever  dropped.” 

“Moat!  You  don't  mean  to  intimate  that  the  king 
would  yiand  in  with  a  murderer?” 

“Thji's  not  the  point  at  all.  Suppose  We  disappeared 
mysteriously.  *  The  earl  makes  a  great  to-do  about  it.  Two 
Americans,  whom  he  has  invited  to  his  house,  vanish. 
Detectives  are  summoned.  They  don’t  find  us.  .News¬ 
paper  talk  ceases.  People  forget  all  about  it.  Meanwhile 
the  king  gets  his  neckltice.  Is  he  going  to  create  a  scandal 
l\v  comirir  forward  and  telling  what  he  knows  and  what 
he  suspects  on  our  account?  Hardly.  You  could  not 
reasonably  expect  it.  You  would  not  do  it  yourself. ” 

“Well,  I  guess  you  are  right,  as  usual,”  said  Harry.  “We 
had  better  be  on  our  guard.” 

At  dinner  the  Bradys  sat  in  solemn  state  in  a  long  room, 
gloomy  with  oaken  panels  and  ancient  armor. 

Later  they  visited  the  picture  gallery  where  nothing  re¬ 
mained  but  the  ancestral  portraits,  everything  else  of  any 
value  having  been  disposed  of  long  ago. 

Later  still  they  strolled  through  thfe  garden,  a  neglected 
patch  given  over  to  weeds,  which  grew  rankly  among  many 
spring  flowering  shrubs,  now  bare  of  leaves. 

At  nine  o’clock  they  retired  for  the  night. 

“We  want  to  keep  a  watch,”  said  Old  lying  Brady,  once 
the  doors  had  been  bolted.  “It  will  never  do  for  us  both 
to  sleep  at  one  time.  I’ll  stay  up  till  midnight,  and  then 
call  you.” 

“Make  it  the  other  way,  governor,  if  it  is  all  the  same' 
to  you,”  said  Harry.  “I  have  letters  to  write  and  would 
like  to  do  it  now.” 

i 

It  was  so  arranged.  •  * 

Harrr’  rang  for  writing  materials  and  got  thbin. 

Until  one  o’clock  he  was  still  scribbling  away  in  his 

room. 

He  had  just  finished  his  last  letter  and  was  thinking  of 
arousing  Old  King  Brady  and  getting  to  bed,  when  sud¬ 
denly  the  lamp  flickered  and  soon  went  out  for  want  of  oil. 

“Here’s  a  bad  job!”  muttered  Harry.  “I  must  get  the 
lamp  in  the  governor’s  room.” 

It  was  not  entirely  dark,  for  the  moon  was  shining 
through  the  latticed  window. 

Yomm  King  Brady  turned  to  pass  into  the  other  room 
when  suddenly  he  was  brought  to  a  halt  by  hearing  a 
rustling  sound  behind  him. 

The  detective  wheeled  around  like  lightning. 

For  a  moment  his  heart  seemed  to  stand  still. 

There,  between  the  two  windows,  stood  a  young  woman, 
wearing  a  loose  white  wrapper,  with  a  great  mass  of  beau¬ 
tiful  blonde  hair  hanging  down  over  her  shoulders. 

Her  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  detective,  her  hands  were 
stretched  out  before  her  like  one  groping  in  the  dark. 

Was  there  a  ghost  at  Ardsley  Hall? 

Had  it  taken  a  notion  to  visit  Young  King  Brady  in 
the  dead  of  night  to  impart  some  ghastly  secret  of  the  old 
Karl.-:  of  Derwentwater? 

'Such  were  the  thoughts  which  went  floating  through 

Harry’s  brain. 


Then  all  in  an  instant  he  recovered  himself. 

“Stop  it!”  he  said  to  himself.  “You  ought  to  have  bet¬ 
ter  sense.  It  is  only  a  girl,  and  a  mighty  pretty  one,  too, 
walking  in  her  sleep.” 

Such  was  indeed  the  case. 

Harry  had  made  no  mistake. 

Behind  the  girl  a  secret  panel  in  the  wail,  through  which 
she  had  come,  stood  open. 

Still  she  remained  where  the  detective  had  first  seen 
her. 

Still  she  continued  to  wave  her  hands  in  the  same 
peculiar  way* 

Then  all  at  once  she  began  muttering: 

“Where  is  he?  Where  is  that  handsome  young  man  who 
came  to-night?  1  must  find  him.  I  must  warn  him.  He 
must  be  the  one.  Y'es,'  he  must.  They  shan’t  kill  him. 
I  will  save  him.  I  will  tell  him  all!” 

% 

“She  is  dreaming,”  murmured  Young  King  Brady.  “It 
must  be  that  she  is  dreaming  of  what  she  knows  and  that 
her  dream  is  true!” 


CHAPTER  VII. 

c 

I  /  •  . 

YOUNG  KING  BRADY  AND  THE  “GHOST.” 

Young  King  Brady,  having  satisfied  himself  as  to  the 
true  nature  of  his  ghost,  set  out  to  watch  it  and  find  what 
she  was  dreaming  about,  if  he  could. 

Of  course,  the  detective  felt  flattered. 

And  why  not? 

Harry  was  decidedly  a  good-looking  young  fellow,  and 
it  was  flattering  to  find  a  pretty  girl  dreaming  so  intently 
about  him  that  it  made  her  walk  in  her  sleep. 

He  had  almost  a  mind  to  wake  her  up,  assure  her  of  his 
safety,  and  so  ease  her  mind. 

On  second  thought  he  concluded  not  to  do  it,  but  merely 
to  watch  the  adventure  through  to  the  end. 

For  a  few  minutes  the  girl  remained  in  the  same  posi¬ 
tion  and  then  dropping  her  hands  to  her  sides  she  sighed, 
deeply,  and  murmured  : 

“It  is  no  use!  I  cannot  find  him.  The  earl  will  kill 
him.  Oh!  oh!  oh!  If  I  could  only  find  him  and  warn  him 
against  this  evil  house!” 

She  turned  and  glided  through  the  secret  panel. 

Harry  sprang  forward  and  put  his  foot  through  the 
opening. 

It  was  fortunate  that  he  did  so  or- the  door  would  have 
closed  oji  him. 

As  it  was,  his  foot  prevented  this. 

There  was  a  narrow  passage  behind  the  panel. 

Harry  just  caught  sight  of  his  ghost  gliding  away  into 
the  darkness. 

Wedging  the  panel  with  a  coin,  Young  King  Brady 
hurried  after  his  ghost. 

The  passage  proved  to  be  a  shori  one. 

In  a  moment  if  came  to  an  end. 
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Here  the  ghost  passed  through  another  panel  and  when 
Young  King  Brady  followed  he  found  himself  in  a  broad 
corridor  with  the' moon  shining  down  upon  him,  for  there 
was  neither  roof  nor  ceiling. 

“1  am  in  the  ruined  north  wing,”  he  thought.  “There 
should  be  danger  here!” 

The  ghost  was  still  in  sight. 

In  a  moment  she  came  to  a  staircase  leading  up. 

Harry  saw,  to  his  horror,  that  while  the  staircase  had 
once  been  the  means  of  reaching  the  roof  it  now  ended  in 
nothingness. 

The  roof  and  the  wall  had  fallen  3 way  from  around  it. 

For  any  one  to  ascend  to  the  top  step  and  then  try  to 
walk  off  meant  death.  • 

To  do  such  a  thing  meant  to  be  dashed  to  pieces  on  the 
mass  of  fallen  stone  lying  on  the  ground  a  hundred  feet 
below. 

« 

Never  in  all  his  life  did  Young  King  Brady  move  more 
quickly. 

He  bounded  up  the  stairs  and  threw  his  arms  around 
his  ghost  just  as  she  reached  the  top  step. 

“Have  a  care  what  you  do,  miss!”  he  cried.  “Awake! 
Only  death  awaits  you  here.” 

The  girl  screamed,  struggled  slightly  and  then  awoke. 

“Oh!  oh!  oh!”  she  cried.  “Oh,  where  am"  I?  What  is 
this?  Let  go!  Who  are  you?  Ah!  Oh,  it  is  he!” 

She  turned  red  and  pale  by  turns.  Looking  down  into 
the  depths  below  she  faintly  screamed  again. 

“Oh,  it  is  the  north  wing  stairs!”  she  gasped.  “I  have 
been  walking  in  my  sleep  again.  Oh,  sir,  let  me  go,  please! 
This  is  dreadful.  ‘  I— I - ” 

“Come  downstairs  and  we  will  talk  about  it,”  said 
Harry,  gently.  “  You  would  have  had  a  narrow  escape. 
You  would  have  walked  off  of  there  if  I  had  not  caught 
you,  and  that  would  have  meant - ” 

“It  would  have  meant  death  and  nothing  else!”  broke 
in  the  girl,  with  a  shudder.  “Oh,  sir,  you  have  saved  my 
life!” 

“I  am  only  too  thankful  that  I  was  able  to  do  it,” 
replied  Harry.  “Come  downstairs.  We  must  not  stay 
here.  These  steps  are  shaky.  The  whole  thing  is  liable 
to  give  way.” 

Not  until  they  were  in  the  corridor  below  did  either 
speak  again. 

Here  the  girl  leaned  against  the  wall  and  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands. 

“Do  you  know  who  I  am?”  asked  Harry,  in  his  most 
gentle  tone. 

“Yes;  you  are  one  of  the  American  gentlemen  who  ar¬ 
rived  to-night.” 

“I  am.  My  name  is  Jack  Graney.  May  \  ask  yours?” 

“I  am  Mamie  Gurridge,  sir.” 

“Daughter  of  the  butler  of  Ardsley  ITall?” 

“Granddaughter,  sir.  I  live  here  with  my  grandfather 
and  grandmother,  my  parents  are  dead.” 

“1  m'c.  Now,  Miss  Mamie,  you  should  not  do  anything 
like  I  hi-  or  von  will  lose  vour  life  some  dav;  but  it  is  a 
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most  fortunate  thing  yon  did  it  to-night,  for  I  am  rather 
inclined  to  believe  that  you  have  saved  mine.” 

Mamie  suddenly  uncovered  her  face  and  looked  at 
Harry,  deathly  pale, 

“Was  1  talking?”  she  asked  eagerly.  “Sometimes  1 
dream  and  talk  in  my  sleep.”  • 

“That  is  what  you  were  doing  to-night,  Mamie.” 

“And  what  did  \  say?” 

“Of  course  it  may  be  all  nonsense,  but  what  1  drew 
from  your  talk  was  that  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater  had 
some  idea  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  put  my  friend 
and  myself  out  of  the  way.” 

“But  it  is  not  all  nonsense,”  breathed  the  girl.  “Oh, 
you  will  not  betray  me  if  I  speak?” 

“Never!  What  sort  of  a  fellow  do  you  take  me  for? 

I  had  rather  die  first.” 

“It  is  true,”  said  Mamie,  in  a  hurried  whisper.  “Mr. 
Graney,  the  earl  is  a  wicked  man — oh,  so  wicked!  You 
would  not  believe  it  if  I  were  to  tell  you  all  I  have  heard 
and  some  things  that  I  know.” 

“Tell  what  you  care  to  tell  and  your  confidence  shall  be 
held  most  sacred,”  said  Harry;  “only  tell  it  now,  for  at 
any  minute  we  are  liable  to  be  disturbed.” 

“I  hardly  think  so.  Nobody  ever  comes  into  this  part 
of  the  Hall  unless  it  is  tourists  who  are  making  the  rounds 
of  the  place.  Where  was  I?  How  did  you  come  here?” 

“I  followed  you.” 

“Followed  me  from  where?” 

“From  my  room,  Mamie.” 

“Oh,  it  is  terrible!  Through  the  secret  passage?” 

“Yes.” 

“Did  I  come  in  that  way?” 

“You  did.” 

“I  see, H  see!  It  was  all  so  on  my  mind  when  I  was 
making  up  the  rooms  for  yourself  and  your  friend  that  I 
returned  there  in  my  sleep.” 

“Say  no  more  about  it.  Tell  me  what  you  know.” 

“Oh,  sir,  you  must  leave  this  place  at  once.  I  was  in 
the  arbor  yesterday,  sorting  roses,  when  the  earl  and  Mr. 
Tenelli  came  past.  They  did  not  see  me  on  account  of 
the  vines  which  cover  the  entire  arbor,  but  I  heard  their 
voices  and  I  distinctly  heard  the  earl  say,  ‘We  must  do 
them  up,  Tenelli;  and  the  job  is  yours.  There  are  a  hun¬ 
dred  thousand  pounds  in  it,  and  whatever  money  they 
may  have  on  them.  Walk  them  off  the  north  tower 
stairs.  It  will  be  put  down  as  an  accident.  One  falls 
over  and  the  other  slips  and  falls  in  trying  to  catch  him — 
vou  see?’  ” 

“Great  heavens!”  gasped  Young  King  Brady.'  “Can* 
it  be  so?” 

“1  am  telling  you  the  truth,  sir.  T  am,  indeed.” 

“Why,  the  earl  must  be  a  perfect  fiend!” 

“He  is.  My  grandmother  says  he  is  the  worst  man  in 
the  whole  world.” 

“Have  you  told  your  grandmother  of  this?” 

“No,  sir.  I  have  told  nobody;  but  1  meant  to  tell  vou 
in  the  morning.  1  suppose  that  was  what  made  mo  dream 
and  walk  in  my  sleep.” 
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•You  have  done  me  a  great  service,  Mamie.  Take  this 
an  A— — ”  v 

tlVrv  extended  two  golden  sovereigns. 

“On,  no,  sir!  No,  no!”  cried 'the  girl,  blushing  and 
drawing  back. 

“Bin  why  not?” 

“I  couldn’t,  indeed.  1  have  only  done  what  was  right. 

1  could  not  take  money  for  betraying  my  master.” 

’  ‘‘Your  master  ought  to  be  hung.  He  will  be  some  day, 

1  have  no  doubt.” 

“And  then  the  Hall  will  pass  out  of  the  family-  ‘for  he 
is  the  last  Maggridge  alive.” 

“And  it  is. a  pity  he  did  not  die  with  the  rest  of  them. 
Such  a  family  ought  to  be  extinct.” 

“They  were  always  a  bad  lot,  sir.  You  will  take  care  of 
yourself,  won’t  you?  You  will  leave  the  house?” 

“Not  yet,  Mamie;  but  thanks  to  you  the  earl  shan’t 
catch  me  napping.  Now  can’t  I  see  you  to  your  room?” 

“No,  no!  It  is  not  necessary.  Your  way  lies  theJre; 
mine  in  the  other  direction.” 

“Be  it  so.  Thanks,  again,  and  good-night.” 

Deeply  impressed  by  what  he  had  heard,  Young  King 
Brady  passed  back  into  his  room  by  the  way  of  the  secret 
passage. 

Here  he  immediately  awakened  Old  King  Brady  and 
told  him  all  that  had  occurred. 

“Quite  an  adventure,”  said  the  old  detective,  coolly 
lighting  a  cigar;  “but  it  does  not  surprise  me  in  the  least.” 
“It’s  a  good  job  we  know  our  danger.” 

“I  knew  it  before,  my  dear  boy.  But  who  is  this  Mr. 
Tenelli — did  you  not  ask?” 

“By  gracious,  governor,  I  forgot  it!” 

“Careless.” 

“Careless  is  no  name  for  it.  I  meant  to  do  it,  but  it 
slipped  my  mind  while  she  was  talking.” 

“The  ghost  had  pretty  eyes,  then?” 

“The  most  beautiful  pair  of  blue  eyes  I  ever  saw;  but 

what  do  you  mean?” 

“Pshaw!  Harry,  you  were  thinking  more  of  the  ghost 
than  you  were  of  business.” 

“Well,  I  acknowledge  the  corn.” 

“It  makes  no  difference,  I  can  easily  find  out  in  the 

morning.” 

“It’s  a  good  job  all  this  happened.  Now  we  are  safe, 
but  if  it  had  not  been  so,  there  is  no  telling  but  what  we 
might  have  fallen  into  the  trap.” 

“We  are  in  the  greatest  possible  danger,  my  boy.  I 

have  felt  that  from  the  first.” 

“I  know  you  have;  but  forewarned  is  forearmed. 

“T  shall  stand  on  no  ceremony  with  the  earl  if  he  tries 
any  monkey  business  with  me;  but  I  tremble  for  the 
safety  of  the  king,  Ao  undoubtedly  intends  coming  to 

this  place.” 

“Would  they  dare?” 

“Harry,  if  this  counterfeit  king  could  deceive  a  Bank 
of  England  director  and  a  man  as  accustomed  to  evefy  sort 


of  Derwentwater  is  a  desperate  scoundrel.  What  if  he  was 
to  do  up  King  Edward  and  put  this  counterfeit  king  in 
his  place?” 

“A  national  crime!” 

“Such  things  have  been  done,  though.” 

“When  do  you  intend  notifying  the  king  that  we  are 
here?” 

“First  thing  in  the  morning.” 

“Probably  I  had  better  turn  in  now.” 

“1  think  you  had,”  replied  Old  King  Bradv.  “I  will 
watch  the  remainder  of  the  night.” 

Next  morning,  immediately  after  breakfast,  the  Bradys 
walked  to  Crillington  and  wired  the  king,  using  the  name 
and  address  which  he  had  furnished  them. 

“Let  us  keep  away  from  the  Hall  until  night,”  said 
Old  King  Brady.  “By  that  time  the  earl  will  have  re¬ 
turned  and  it  will  also  give  the  king  an  opportunity  to 
make  any  move  he  may  have  in  mind.” 

So  the  Bradys  hired  a  carriage  and  spent  the  day  pleas¬ 
antly  in  driving  about  the  charming  country  in  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Ardsley  Hall. 

They  dropped  in  at  the  Moon  and  Stars  inn  upon  their 
return  and  ordered  dinner,  which  was  excellent. 

They  saw  no  one  resembling  the  king,  although  several 
gentlemen  came  up  from  London  on  the  evening  train. 

At  about  eight  o’clock  the  detectives  walked  back  to 
Ardsley  Hall. 

“Has  the  earl  returned  yet?”  Old  King  Brady  asked  the 
butler,  as  they  entered  the  house. 

“He  has,  sir,”  replied  Gurridge.  “He  arrived  this  morn¬ 
ing  just  after  you  left.  He  was  much  annoyed  to  find  you 
gone.” 

“Was  Mr.  Tenelli  with  him?” 

“Tenelli  is  my  lord’s  valet;  yes,  he  came  with  my  lord,” 
Gurridge  replied,  looking  somewhat  surprised. 

“We  know  what’s  what,  now!”  whispered  Old  King 
Brady  to  Harry,  as  they  went  up  to  their  rooms.  “The 
earl  and  his  assassin  are  here,  ready  for  business.  Well, 
let  us  see  who  comes  out  ahead  on  this  game.” 

“The  Bradys  don’t  get  left  very  ofteny”  chuckled  Harry, 
as  he  threw  off  his  coat  and  proceeded  to  wash  up. 

He  had  scarcely  finished  his  toilette  when  there  came 
a  low  knock  on  the  door. 

Harry  immediately  opened  it  to  find  outside  a  slim, 
foreign-looking  man,  with  intensely  black  hair  and  pierc¬ 
ing  eyes. 

“The  earl  presents  his  compliments,  saire,”  he  said. 
“The  earl  will  see  Mr.  Graney  and  Mr.  Horner  on  the 
veranda  at  any  time  it  may  please  them  to  come  down.” 

“0.  K.,  Mr.  Man!”  said  Harry.  “We’ll  toddle  right 
along,  soon  as  we  fix  our  togs.” 

“Toddle!  Togs!  I  know  not  what  you  mean,”  replied 
the  valet.  “I  speak  not  English  so  well,  and  ze  American 
dialects  not  at  all.  My  name  is  not  Man;  1  am  Tenelli, 
the  earl’s  valet,  saire.” 

“All  right,  saire!  No  harm  done,”  said  Harry.  “Ready, 
Horner?  The  earl  wants  to  open  a  small  bottle  for  us  on 
Come  along!” 


•  d hj/uis*  as  I  am,  what  is  there  to  hinder  him  from  de- 
j.-ing  the  whole  realm?  Think  of  the  stake!  The  Earl  'the  piazza. 
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The  earl  was  seated  in  an  Indian-basket  chair,  smoking 
a  fine  meerschaum  pipe. 

He  greeted  the  Bradys  with  as  much  hopitality  as  he 
was  capable  of  showing,  apologized  for  his  absence  and 
rang  for  Gurridge,  ordering  champagne  and  cigars. 

Some  Small  talk  about  the  country  and  Ardsley  Hall 
followed. 

Then  the  earl  came  down  to  business. 

“You  are  here  prepared  to  close  the  transaction,  Mr. 
Graney?”  lie  asked. 

“Bet  your  life!”  said  Harry,  tilting  back  his  chair  and 
putting  his  feet  on  the  table. 

It  was  amusing.  see  the  disgusted  look  on  the  earls 
face. 

“This  smooth  scoundrel  can  plot  to  murder  us  without 
feeling  the  least  compunction ;  but  when  he  sees  Harry  put 
his  feet  on  the  table  it  breaks  his  heart,”  the  old  detective 
said  to  himself. 

“Is  your  chair  uncomfortable,  Mr.  Graney?  Will  you 
not  take  mine?”  his  “ludship”  asked. 

“No,  no!  Not  at  all.  Dm  all  right,”  replied  Harry, 
spitting  through  his  teeth  on  the  floor. 

The  earl  jumped  up  and  changed  the  position  of  his 
chair. 

“About  the  money,”  he  said.  “In  what  form  do  I  get 
it  in  case  the  bargain  is  made?” 

“In  any  form  you  wish,”  replied  Harry.  “Give  it  to  you 
in  pennies  if  you  like.” 

“1  mean  do  I  get  a  check  or  the  cash?” 

‘How  will  a  draft  on  the  Bank  of  England  do?” 

“Admirable.  Of  course,  1  should  be  obliged  to  have 
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v  accepted  before  giving  up  the  necklace.” 

“That’s  all  right.  How  about  cash?  Then  we  could 
take  the  necklace  right  along.” 

“  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  a  hundred  thousand 
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pounds  with  veil,  Mr.  Graney?” 

“Oh,  I  guess  so.‘  If  I  haven’t  quite  that  much,  Horner 
will  help  me  make  up  the  sum.” 

“It  can  be  arranged  between  us,”  said  Old  King  Brady, 
in  his  quiet  way. 

The  wicked  look  in  the  earl’s  eyes  deepened. 

“He  means  that  we  shall  never  leave  this  place  alive, 
to  a  certainty,”  Old  King  Brady  said  to  himself. 

“Ilow  about  the  necklace.  I)o  we  see  it  this  evening?” 
asked  Harry.  “  Remember,  my  lord,  I  haven’t  had  the 
.  pleasure  of  putting  my  peepers  on  the  thing  yet.” 

“You’  will  see  it  at  his  majesty’s  pleasure,”  was  the 
reply.  , 

“All  right.  Does  that  mean  that  we  have  to  wait  till 
the  king  comes  here?” 

“It  means  that  his  majesty  is  here  already.  lie  came 
down  with  me.  If  you  had  been  on  hand  this  morning  you 
might,  if  you  wished,  be  on  your  way  to  London  now.” 

“You  seem  in  a  big  hurry  to  get  rid  of  us.  For  my  part 
I  wouldn’t  mind  stopping  here  a  month,”  said  Harry, 
squirting  over  the  earl's  patent  leather  shoes. 

“Boast!”  Old  King  Brady  heard  the  earl  mutter  as 
he  jumped  up  and  changed  the  position  of  his  chair  again. 


“f  cannot  rer/iain  after  the  iriorrdw/’  said  Old  King 
Brady.  “I  think  we  had  best  settle  this  matter  up  to¬ 
night,  if  we  possibly  can.” 

“I  think  it  can  be  arranged,”  said  tin*  earl.  “1  have 
sent  my  man,  Tenelli,  to  his  majesty  to  ask  when  it  will 
please  him  to  see  you.  He  will  return  presently.” 

“Say,  boss,  why  not  fetch  the  king  down  here  and  blow 
him  off?”  cried  Harrv.  “I’ve  taken  a  drink  with  lots  of 
different  kinds  in  my  time,  but  1  never  had  a  hall  with 
a  king.” 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
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“Really,  Mr.  Graney,  you  Americans  have  odd  ideas,’’ 
drawled  the  earl.  “Don’t  suppose  for  a  moment  that  his 
majesty  mingles  with  the  common — with  strangers,  1 
mean.  What  you  ask  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  If  his 
majesty  kindly  consents  to  grant  you  an  interview  and 
show  you  the  necklace,  it  is  really  all  you  can  expect.” 

“Very  good!  I  don’t  give  a  blame!  Only  thought  it 
would  be  kinder  sociable — that’s  all.” 

•  l 

The  earl  now  turned  the  subject  by  asking  questions 
about  California. 

Old  King  Brady  sat  quietly  smoking  and  looking  off 
into  the  gathering  shadows,  on- the  lawn. 

It  was  actually  a  fact  that  the  old  detective  had  come 
prepared  to  buy  the  necklace. 

As  is  generally  known,  Old  King  Brady  is  very  rich. 

As  soon  as  he  found  how  the  case  stood  he  cabled  to 
his  bankers  in  New  York  for  a  credit  in  London. 

He  had  fully  posted  himself  upon  the  value  of  the 
necklace  and  he  made  up  his  mind  from  the  start  to  buy  it 
outright  if  necessary  and  trust  to  the  hank  to  compensate 
him.  It  seemed  to  him  that  it  would  pay  best  to  handle 
the  case  that  way 

Thus  the  Bradys  actually  had  the  enormous  sum  of 
one  hundred  thousand  pounds  with  them. 

Of  course,  it  was  running  a  great  risk,  but  the  old  de¬ 
tective' was  ever  ready  to  take  such  chances. 

He  was  fully  empowered  to  arrest  the  etirl. 

Mr.  Leadbeater  had  obtained  a  commission  from  Scot- 
land  Yard  covering  all  that. 

Thus  even  if  the  money  changed  hands  Old  King  Brady 
knew  that  he  could  at  once  take  the  earl  into  custody,  if 
it  was  going  to  pay  him  to  do  so. 

The  first  point  of  all  was  to  get  sight  of  the  necklace 
and  to  find  out  who  the  man  was  who  had  personated  the 
king.  ^  t 

1  his  was  one  of  those  slow  cases  which  were  particu¬ 
larly  trying  to  Old  King  Brady,  but  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  watch  its  development.  Any  attempt  to  hurry 
the  earl  would  surely  ohly  make  matters  worse.* 

In  a  little  while  Tenelli  appeared. 

“Mr.  Mortimers  compliments,  and  ho  desires  to  see  you. 
mv  lord,”  he  said. 
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*4  will  join  him -at  once/’  replied  the  earl,  rising. 
”0  cut  lemon,  you  had  best  remain  here.  It  may  please 
Mr.  Mortimer  to  receive  you  soon.” 

Afar  the  earl  and  Tenelli  had  withdrawn,  Harrv  said, 

7  | 

in  a  whispers 

“Am  1  overdoing  it,  governor?” 

“Hush!  Xot  a  word  as  you  value  your  life!”  breathed 
Old  King  Brady,  without  changing  his  position.  “Don’t 
you  deceive  yourself.  We  are  being  closely  watched.’’  . 

There  was  a  long  wait. 

At  last  Tenelli  appeared  again. 
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“You  are  to  follow  me,  gentlemen,”  he  said,  respect¬ 
fully.  “This  way,  if  you  please.” 

The  Bradys  followed  the  valet  up  the  stairs  and  through 
a  long,  dimly  lighted  corridor. 

It  was  just  as  Okb  King  Brady  expected. 

The  Earl  of  Derwentwater  was  not  to  be  present  at 
their  interview  with  the  king. 

Tenelli  rapped  on  a  door  and  the  well-remembered  voice 
called:.  “Come  in!” 

«  It  was  the  gentleman  seen  at  Bonneman’s  office. 

Certainly  he  bore  a  marvelous  resemblance  to  the  king. 

“Ah,  Mr.  Horner!  So  I  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting 
you  again?”  was  his  greeting. 

He  did  not  rise  from  his  seat  by  the  window,  and  he 
merely  nodded  when  Harry  was  introduced. 

There  was  no  denying  the  fact  that  he  played  his  part 
well. 

“My  friend,  Maggridge,  tells  me  that  you  have  a  curios¬ 
ity  to  see  the  necklace  worn  by  the  late  Queen  Victoria,” 
he  said  immediately  introducing  the  subject.  “As  I  hap¬ 
pen  to  have  it  in  my  possession  I  don’t  object  to  showing 
it  to  you  to  oblige  my  friend.  Here  it  is.” 

He  arose,  turned  up  the  light  and  opening  a  drawer 
in  the  old-fashioned  mahogany  bureau,  took  out  a  large, 
morocco  case,  somewhat  soiled. 

“There,  take  it  and  look  at  it  as  much  as  you  will,”  he 
said,  passing  the  case  to  Old  King  Brady. 

The  old  detective  opened  it. 

There  lay  upon  its  bedding  of  white  satin  the  most  won¬ 
derful  thing  in  the  way  of  a  necklace  that  even  Old  King 
Brady,  with  all  his  long  experience,  had  ever  seen. 

To  describe  it  would  take  too  much  space. 

It  was  made  up  of  a  great  number  of  pearls  and  dia¬ 
monds  of  all  sizes  and  all  shapes;  so  far  as  the  latter  were 

concerned.  i 

Its  value  was  certainly  enormous. 

Old  King  Brady  produced  a  powerful  magnifying  glass 
and  examined  the  diamonds  with  lire  greatest  care. 

Thev  were  flawless  and  all  “old-mine”  stones. 

There  is  no  better  judge  of  diamonds  living  than  Old 
King  Brady. 

Harrv  then  examined  the  necklace  in  turn,  making  a 
lot  of  light  talk  as  he  did  so. 

The  king  dic^not  speak  to  Harry  at  all,  and  when  Young 
King  Bradv  twice  addressed  him  lu;  did  not  reply. 

“It  i-  a  truly  magnificent  piece  of  work,”  said  Old 
King  Bradv. 


“What'll  you  take  for  it?”  asked  Harry,  spitting  on  the 
floor. 

“Sir,  1  am  no  huckster!”  replied  the  king,  loftily.  “It 
is  not  for  sale.” 

fa 

He  arose,  took  up  the’ case  and  putting  it  in  the  drawer 
turned  the  key. 

“Excuse  me,  gentlemen,  if  1  cut  this  interview  short,” 
he  said.  “I  am  now  engaged.” 

The  Bradys  immediately  withdrew. 

Outside  the  door  Tenelli  was  waiting  for  them. 

“It  is  growing  cool,”  remarked  Old  King  Brady.  “Jack, 
1  think  J  shall  go  to  my  room  and  get  a  thicker  coat.” 

“I’ll  go  with  you,”  replied  Young  King  Brady. 

In  a  moment  they  were  together,  behind  locked  doors. 

“Beware  of  the  secret  panel!”  breathed  Harry. 

“Come  into  my  room  and  we -will  close  the  intervening 
door,”  replied  Old  King  Brady.  “We  must  cut  it  short, 
Harry.  We  are  standing  on  mighty  ticklish  ground.” 

“You  bet  we  are!  Say,  was  I  right  in  asking  what  he’d 
take  for  the  necklace?” 

“Quite  right.  It  was  in  keeping  with  your  part.” 

“What  do  you  think?  Is  the  necklace  all  right?” 

“It  is.” 

“And  the  fake  king?”  / 
i  “Is  no  one  but  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater  himself!”  • 

“You  are  sure?”  - 

“  Absolutly  certain. ” 

Ai^f  why?” 

1  have  studied  his  face  carefully.” 

“He  is  skillfully  disguised,  then.” 

“Most  skillfully.  Those  false  whiskers  are  the  best  I 
ever  saw;  but  there  is  a  small  brown  mole  ,on  the  earl's 
forehead,  directly  over  the  left  eye.  This  exists  on  the 
false  king’s  forehead,  but  not  on  the  forehead  of  His 
Majesty  King  Edward.” 

“That  settles  it.  What’s  doing,  governor?” 

“Well,  my  plan  is,”  began  Old  King  Brady,  when  he 
was  suddenly  interrupted  by  a  loud  clatter  outside. 

The  rooms  of  the  Bradys  overlooked  the  main  driveway 
<|f  Ardsley  Hall.  j  *: 

The  detectives  stepped  to  the  windows  in  time  to  see  a 
handsome  carriage  come  sweeping  up  to  the  front  door. 

The  steps  were  let  down  and  a  tall,  grave-looking  man 
stepped  out. 

He  was  ■immediately  followed  by  a  portly  gentleman, 
with  side  whiskers. 

“Hello!”  said  Old  King  Brady,  “we  are  up  against  it 
now  for  fair.  It  is  the  king!” 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

•• 

THE  COMING  OF  THE  KING 

“What’s  to  be  done?”  breathed  Harry.  “I  don’t  think 
this  is  going  to  help  us  much.” 

“Impossible  to  say,”  replied  Old  King  Brady,  looking 
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tnudi  troubled.  “1  only  hope  that  the  man  with  the  king 
is  hot  a  Scotland  Yard  detective  here  to  take  the  case  off 
our  hands.” 


“Would  the  king  do  a  thing  like  that?” 

“Well,  Harry,  kings  are  a  lSw  unto  themselves.  I1  hey- 
do  whatever  they  please,  as  a  rule.” 

“That’s  what  they  do,  and  what  shall  we  do? 

“(let  downstairs  as  quick  as  ever  we  can.  It  is  abso- 
lutelv  necessary  for  us  to  see  how  the  earl  takes  it;  but 
I  am  afraid  we  are  not  going  to  have  the  chance.’ 

They  hurried  back  to  the  veranda  to  find  the  tall  man 
seated  in  the  earl’s  basket  chair,  while  the  king  was  nerv- 
ously  pacing  up  and  down. 

“Good-evening, .  gentlemen,"  he  said.  “My  name  is 
Mortimer.  This  is  my  friend,  Mr.  Howard.  Introduce 
vourselves.  Friends  of  Derwentwater  are  friends  of  mine.” 

“I  am  Mr.  Horner,  of  New  York;  this  is  my  friend,  Mr. 
Graney,  of  San  Francisco,”  replied  Old  King  Brady. 

“Glad  to  know  you,  Horner.  Mr.  Graney,  how  do  you 
tind  vourself ?  Ah,  William,  vou  see  I  have  taken  you 
b}’  surprise.  My  friend,  Mr.  Howard.  You  can  give  us  a 
shakedown  and  a  cold  bite,  I  hope?  If  not,  we  will  go 
back  to  the  Moon  and  Stars.” 

It  was  the  earl  himself  who  appeared  in  the  doorway, 
with  a  face  deathly  pale. 

In  his  haste  he  had  not  found  time  to  change  his  cos¬ 
tume. 


He  still  wore  the  same  trousers  which  he  had  on  while 
personating  the  king. 

“  Yrour  majesty  will  please  st«p  this  way,”  he  said,  in 
a  voice  which  trembled  slightly.  “I — I — this  is  indeed 
unexpected.  I  hardly  know  what  to  say.” 


Old  King  Brady  lit  a  cigar  and  walked  to  the  other  end 
of  the  piazza. 

Harry,  enjoying  the  earl’s  confusion  immensely,  threw 
himself  ipto  a  chair. 

“William,  with  your  permission,  I’ll  stop  right  here,” 
said  the  king.  “How  about  ordering  a  spread  on  the  ver¬ 
anda?  Now  hdwjs  it,  old  friend?  Do  we  go  or  stay?” 
“Go,  your  majesty!  Can  you  think  of  such  a  thing?” 
That’s  all  right,  then,  William;  but  you  don’t  intro¬ 
duce  your  friends.  Happily,  L  made  them  introduce  them¬ 
selves.  Well,  well,  it  looks  natural  here  at  the  Hall.  Many 
is  the  happy  days  you  and  I  liave  spent  here  when  we  were 
hoys,  eh,  William?  Eh?” 

“By  gracious!”  thought  Harry*  “the  king  is  almost  as 
good  an  actor  as  the  governor!  Hang  me  if  he  isn’t!” 

The  earl,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  could  bear  the 
strain  no  longer,  walked  up  to  the  king  and  whispered  a 
few  words  in  his  ear. 


“What’s  that!”  said  the  king,  aloud.  “Only  a  couple 
of  Yankee  tradesmen  here  on  business?  Well,  I  like 
Americans.  I  am  off  my  dignify  to-night,  William.  I 
want  to  be  like  other  men  if  only  for  half  an  hour.  Step 
this  way,  Mr.  Horner,  if  you  please.  Place  vour  chair 
here  near  me.  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  America.” 

Old  King  Brady  did  as  requested. 


For  half  an  hour  he  talked  with  the  king,  tui.-v. ei mg 
questions  innumerable  about  the  United  State.-!. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  a  »upper  was  served  on  th 
piazza. 

Then,  in  obedience  to  a  hint  from  the  king,  the  Brad\- 
withdrew»to  their  own  room. 

“What  is  to  be  the  end  of  this?”  queried  Harry,  once 
they  were  behind  locked  doors. 

“Here  is  something,”  replied  the  detective,  producing 
a  sealed  Letter. 


“Hello!  Where  did  vou  get  that?” 

The  king  slipped  it  into  my  pocket  at  the  time  he  whis¬ 
pered  to  me  to  leave  him  alone  with  the  earl.” 

“Read  it,” 

“Just  what  I  am  going  to  do.  Here  you  are.” 
Holding  the  letter  up  to  the  light,  Old  King  Brad}'  read 
as  follows : 


“1  know  this  house  as  well  as  I  know  my  own  palace — 
better,  perhaps.  Maggridge  must  be  caught  red-handed. 
Nothing  else  will  satisfy  me,  but  there  must  be  no  arrest. 
I  shall  retire  at  ten  o’clock.  Shortly  afterward  I  shall 
come  to  your  room.  Do  not  fear  for  me.  He  dares  not 
harm  the.  With  you  it  is  different.  He  is  desperate. 
Beware!  Edward. 

“Old  King  Brady,,  addressed.” 

“Plain  and  to  the  point,”  said  Harry.  -“What  time  is 
it  now?” 

“Just  nine.” 

“We  have  an  hour  to  wait.” 

“Yes.” 

“You  will  not  buy  the  necklace  now,  governor?” 

“Certainly  not.  The  question  is,  how  to  get  it.  I  do 
not  object  to  stealing  it  if  I  only  had  the  chance.” 

“I  have  an  idea.” 

“Well,  what  is  it?” 

“That  little  girl,  Mamie,  knows  the  house  better  than 
the  king,  and,  I  doubt  not, ‘has  a  key  to  every  door.” 

“I  see.  Well,  try  it  on.” 

“Shall  I  go  now?” 

“Yres,  better  now  than  any  other  time,  while  the  earl  is 
tied  to  the  piazza  with  the  king.” 

“Who  do  vou  think  that  man  Howard  is?” 

“1  haven’t  the  least  doubt  about  bis  being  a  Scotland 
Yard  detective.” 

“Then  all  the  more  reason  why  we  should  lay  hands 
on  the  necklace.” 


“Just  so.  We?  are  working  for  the  Bank  of  England. 
That  fact  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  I  am  not  taking 
orders  even  from  the  king  himself  unless  they  suit  me.” 

“You're  right.  I'll  make  a  strike  for  Mamie.  I  think 
I  can  jolly  her  into  helping  to  get  me  into  the  earl's 
room.” 

Harry  then  hastily  left  the  room. 

“Now  what  1  most  hope  is  that  the  earl  won't  show  up 
till  lie  gets  back,'  thought  Old  King  Brady,  throwing  him 
self  into  an  easy-chair  by  the  window  and  lighting  a  cigar. 
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Uut  in  this  the  old  detective  was  doomed  to  disappoint¬ 
ment. 

Scarcely  twenty  minutes  had  elapsed  when  there  came 
.  a  low  knock  on  the  door,  and  when  Old  King  Brady 
opened  it.  in  stepped  the  earl. 

He  was  greatly  excited.  It  was  evident  that  he  had 
all  he  could  do  to  control  himself. 

He  closed  the  door  and  bolted  it.  Then  lie  looked  into 
Harry's  room  and  seemed  to  be  relieved  that  -he  was  not 
there. 

“Where's  young  Graney?”  he  asked. 

“He  is  walking  in  the  grounds.  He  found  it  rather 
warm  here.  He  does  not  care  to  go  to  bed  so  early.” 

“Why  did  you  both  retire?” 

“We  are  not  your  sort,  my  lord.  We  thought  it  better 
to  leave  you  alone  with  the  king. 

The  earl  paced  the  floor  in  silence  for  several  minutes. 

Once  he  stopped  and  stared  fixedly  at  the  detective. 

At  last,  with  the  air  of  a  desperate  man,  he  drew  a  chair 
up  opposite  Old  King  Brady,  and,  looking  him  full  in 
the  eye,  said: 

■‘‘Horner,  what  do  you  think  of  me?” 

“My  lord!” 

“No,  no!  None  of  that,  now.  Between  man  and  man. 
I've  got  a  proposition  to  make.  I  want  your  honest  opin¬ 
ion  of  me  first.” 

“  State  your  opinion  of  me,  first,  and  .then  Til  give  you 
mine  of  you." 

“I  think  you  are  a  man  who  knows  a  good  thing  when 
he  sees  it;  who  would  stick  at  nothing  to-  make  money  or 
gain  his  end.” 

“Precisely  my  opinion  of  you.” 

“Good!  That  puts  us  on  an  even  footing.  Am  I 
right?”  • 

“You  are.”  •  , 
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“How  far  right?” 

“As  far  as  it  would  pay  me  to  go. 

“Yes,  yes!  The  sudden  arrival  of  King  Edward  must 
have  been  a  surprise  to  you.” 

“It  was  and  it  was  not.” 

“But  you  had  seen  the  king  in  this  liouse  but  a  few 
minutes  before  he  drove  up  with  his  luggage.  Ha!  how 
did  that  affect  your  mind?” 

“It  was  all  unexpected,  but  I  knew  I  had  never  seen 
King  Edward  before,  and - ” 

“Well?” 

“And  I  knew  that  the  person  I  had.  just  seen  in  that 
room  was  yourself  in  disguise.”  , 

“How  did  you  know?” 

“Your  lordship  should  have  covered  the  mole  on  your 
forehead  if  you  wished  to  deceive  me.  You  should  also 
have  taken  time  to  change  your  trousers,  before  coming 
downstairs.” 

“Horner,  \  knew*  that  you  suspected  me.  That  is  why 
1  am  here.  Now  tell  me,  honestly,  did  you  suspect  r»e 
when  you  saw  me  at  Bonneman’s  office?” 

“No.” 

“Nor  would  v*ou  if  the  king  had  not  come?” 


“I  might  have  suspected,  but  it  would  have  gone  no 
further  than  that.” 

“And  now  you  know.  1  admit  that  1  personated  the 
king.” 

Old  King  Brady  nodded,  carelessly. 

“There  is  something  coming,”  he  thought.  “In  order 
to  get  at  it  I  must  let  this  man  have  his  own  way.” 

“You  do  not  seem  to  be.  much  disturbed  about  it,”  said 
the  earl. 

“It  is  nothing  to  me  so  long  as  Graney  gets  the  neck¬ 
lace.” 

“He  shall  get  it.  Is  Graney  a  man  to  be  trusted  with  a 
delicate  matter?” 

“Not  at  all.” 

“He  will  surely  return  to  San  Francisco  as  soon  as  he 
gets  through  this  business?” 

“Surely.” 

“And  your  plans?” 

“I  have  none.  I  am  a  citizen  of  the  world.” 

“If  I  only  dared  to  trust  you,  Horner,”  said  the  earl, 
lowering  his  voice,  “I  have  it  in  my  power  to  put  you  in  a 
position  where  millions  would  be  at  your  command.” 

“Millions!  My  lord,  for  millions  I  would  sell  my  soul!” 

“You  are  my  man,  and  I  know  it.  I  felt  it  from  the 
first.  Tell  me,'  do  you  think  any  one  but  yourself  would 
have  suspected  that  I  was  not  really  the  king?” 

“The  queen  might.” 

“Ha!  yes.  But  aside  from  her?” 

“No  one.” 

.  “It  so  seems  to  me.  Homer,  I  am  a  desperate  man  in 
more  senses  than  one.  Desperate  men  do  desperate  deeds. 
I  am  contemplating  a  desperate  deed  to-niglit.” 

“I  think  1  understand  you;  but  you  must  speak  out 
plain.” 

“I  propose  to.  Suppose  the  king  was  to  die  to-night? 
Suppose  that  man  Howard,  whoever  he  is,  was  to  die  to¬ 
night?  Suppose  your  friend  Graney  was  to  be  sent  away 
in  the  morning  leaving  you  behind — do  you  follow  me?” 

“Perfectly.” 

“Drop  your  voice.  Even  the  walls  may  have  ears.  Sup¬ 
pose  all  this  was  to  happen  and  I  returned  to  the  palace  as 
the  king,  do  you  think  I  could  carry  it  out?” 

“There  is  still  the  queen.” 

“It  would  be  easy  to  make  a  quarrel.  After  that  we 
need  never  speak.” 

“I  understand;  but  how  is  all  this  to  be  brought  about?” 

“You  are  to  assist  in  the  work.  My  valet,  Tenelli,  is  a 
born  assassin.  He  will  do  the  chloroforming.  There  are 
secret  dungeons  below  this  house.  Bodies  buried  there 
would  never  be  discovered.  Tenelli  shall  do  it  all  and 
you  shall  do  Tenelli  at  the  last  minute  and  bury  him 
with  the  rest.” 

Old  King  Brady  sat  silent  for  several  minutes. 

“Well?”  demanded  the  earl  at  last.  “Well?” 

“And  what  is  to  be  the  reward  for  my  part  in  this 
business?  Why  do  you  consider  me  in  the  deal  at  all?” 

“For  two  reasons.” 

“First  of  which  is  fear  that  I  would  betray  you?” 
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“Yea.” 

“And  second?” 

“  Because  1  need  some  one  to  stand  by  me,  and  Tenelli 
is  not  the  man.” 

“And  I?” 

“Shall  be  my  right-hand- man  from  this  moment.  Think 
of  it!  I  can  appoint  you  to  any  office  I  choose.  We  can 
work  together.  Discovery  is  impossible.  Think  ot  it, 
man!  I  am  a  clever  actor.  I  can  carry  out  the  deception 
indefinitely.  You  would  be  equally  interested  in  having 
it  carried  out.  By  the  way,  did  you  mention  your  sus¬ 
picions  to  Graney?” 

“No.” 

“Are  you  particularly  interested  in  him?” 

“Not  by  any  means.  Only  so  far  as  it  pays  me  to  be.” 

“Would  you — ” 

“Yes,  I  would!  He  can  go  with  the  rest.  You  can 
then  keep  your  necklace,  and  the  money  he  has  about  him 
shall  go  to  me.” 

“It  shall;  but  1  shall  need  some  of  it  at  the  start,  per¬ 
haps.” 

“It  will  be  at  your  service.” 

“You  do  not  think  the  proposition  a  crazy  one?” 

“On  the  contrary  it  is  the  chance  of  a  lifetime.  I  see 
but  one  flaw  in-  this  plan.” 

“Name  it.” 

“Who  is  this  than  Howard?”  ' 

“I  don’t  know.  He  is  a  stranger  to  me.” 

“Might  he  not  be  a  detective?” 

“Indeed  he  might.” 

“Would  it  then  not  be  better  to  let  him  live?” 

“I  think  you  are  right.  I  will  go  away  with  Howard 
and  get  rid  of  him  as  soon  as  possible.  It  is  by  far  the 
best  plan.” 

“T  agree  with  you.  One  thing  I  must  ask  for.” 

“What  is  that?”  »  • 

“Give  me  the  necklace  now  and  I  will  get  the  money 
from  Graney  and  place  it  in  your  hands.  I  can  call  on 
you  for  whatever  I  want.  You  can  make  the  whole  good 
to  me  when  you  get  settled  as  king.” 

“It  shall  be  so.  1  feel  that  F  can  trust  you.  In  short, 
I  must.” 

“And  the  work  is  to  be  done  when?”  .  ^ 

“After  midnight.  I  will  come  here  to  you  with  Tenelli. 
Shall  we  begin  with  Graney?” 

“As  you  will.” 

“Will  you  attend  to  that  or  shall  Tenelli?” 

“I  had  rather  Tenelli  would.  1  knew  the  boy’s  father, 
and - ”  • 

“Settled.  Tenelli  #shall.” 

“How  is  it  lo  bo  done?” 

“We  are  well  provided  with  chloroform.  It  is  an  easy 
death  to  die.” 

“So  be  it.” 

“1  will  go  for  the  necklace  now,”  said  t he  earl,  rising. 
“In  five  minutes  T  will  return.” 

The  earl  then  hastily  left  the  room. 

“He  is  mad!”  thought  Old  King  Bradv,  as  he  sat  listen¬ 


ing  to  his  retreating  footsteps  along  the  corridor.  “No 
one  but  a  madman  could  ever  conceive  such  a  crazy 
scheme.” 


CHAPTER  X. 

.  1 .  '  .  •  v 

YOUNG  KING  BRADY  GETS  THE  QUEEN’S  NECKLACE. 

Young  King  Brady,  upon  leaving  his  great  chief,  hur¬ 
ried  to  the  north  wing. 

Here  he  found  a  narrow  stairway  leading  down  to  a 
door,  which  opened  upon  a  small  garden.  ■ 

The  detective  saw  at  a  glance  that  these  were  the  ser¬ 
vants’  quarters. 

He  had  come  to  the  very  place  he  sought. 

An  old  woman  sat  in  the  doorway  of  a  kitchen  near  by, 
knitting. 

“Grandmother  Gurridge,  of  course,”  thought  Harry. 

“Good-evening,  mother!”  he  said.  “It  is  a  beautiful 
evening.” 

“I  daresay  it  is,”  replied  the  woman,  in  a  cracked  voice. 
“I  can’t  see  it.  I  am  blind.” 

“That  is  hard.”  • 

“You  would  think  so  if  you  had  endured  it  as  long  as  I. 
Who  are  you,  sir?  I  do  not  recognize  your  voice.” 

“One  of  the  guests  at  the  Hall.  My  name  is  Graney.” 

“Ah,  yes!  I  heard  Mamie  speak  of  you.  Why  arc  you 
here?” 

« 

“I  was  merely  taking  a  walk.  Mamie  is  your  daughter?” 

“Granddaughter,  sir.  Child. of  my  daughter,  long  sinr-e 
dead.”  * 

“Yes,  yes!  She  is  eyes  for  you,  I  suppose?” 

“Yes,  she  is.  Mamie  is  a  good  girl.  I  could  not  do 
without  her.”  • 

“You  seem  to  be  doing  without  her  now.  I  do  not  see 
her  anywhere.” 

“She  is  walking  in  the  garden,  sir.  Don’t  be  flattering 
her  should  you  meet  her  and  putting  foolish  ideas  into 
her  head.” 

“Trust  me  not  to  do  that,  mother.  I  am  not  that  sort. 
Well,  good-evening.  With  your  permission  I  will  walk 
in  the  garden,  too.” 

In  the  distance  Harry  had  caught  sight  of  Mamie  walk¬ 
ing  under  the  apple  trees  in  a  little  orchard  which  lay  be¬ 
yond  the  garden  of  which  the  frost  had  left  little  more 
than  traces  of  what  it  had  been  during  the  summer  months 

He  soon  joined  her. 

The  girl  blushed  deeply  as  she  saw  him  approaching, 
and  would  have  turned  away,  but  Harrv  called : 

“Don’t  go,  Mamie.  1  want  to  speak  with  you.  It  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance.”* 

“It  is  you  who  ought  to  go.”  cried  the  girl,  facing  him. 
“Oh,  ii  I  could  only  make  you  understand  that  vour  life 
is*  in  danger  here!”  . 

“1  think  1  understand  it.  but  l  am  no  coward.” 

I  am  sure  you  arc  not.  If  you  were  you  would  not 
be  here  now.”  • 
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“Mamie,  I  am  going  to  be  frank  with  you.  I  believe 
VOU  are  a  good  girl  and  mean  to  do  what  is  right.  T  know 
you  will  not  betray  me.  1  am  here  for  a  purpose,  and 
until  that  purpose  is  attained  l  shall  not  leave  Ardsley 
Hall.  You  can  help  me  to  attain  it  if  you  will.” 

“1?” 

“Yes,  you.” 

“But  1  do  not  understand.” 

“Of  course  not;  for  I  have  not  told  you.  Now,  Mamie,  1 
am  going  to  surprise  you.  I  am  a  detective.” 

“Ah!” 

“Do  not  be  frightened.  When  a  peer  of  the  realm  sinks 
as  low  as  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater  has  sunk  he  must  ex¬ 
pect  to  have  detectives  at  his  heels.  The  earl  has  com¬ 
mitted  a  great  crime.  He  has  robbed  the  king  of  a  valu¬ 
able  necklace  which  is  the  property  of  the  queen.” 

“Ah!  sir,  I  can  well  believe  it.  But  the  king  is  here.” 

“I  know  it,  and  1  am  here  to  help  him  and  1  want  you 
to  help  me;  and  by  helping  me  you  •will  serve  the  king.  I 
think  I  can  promise  that  he  will  well  reward  you;  if  he 
don’t  I  will.” 

“That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.” 

“It  has  everything  to  do  with  it.  After  the  earl  is 
arrested  what  will  become  of  you?  What  will  become  of 
your  poor  old  blind  grandmother  and  your  grandfather? 
If  you  can  get  service  in  the  palace  or  in  some  noble 
family,  think  of  the  help  you  might  be  to  them.  Don’t 
forget  that.” 

Mamie  was  silent  for  a  moment. 

“I  would  do  anything  to  serve  the  kitig>”  she  their  said. 

'  “Of  course  you  would,”  replied  Harry.  “You  are  that 
sort  of  girl.”  ..  . 

“But  to  betray  yom;  master-— — ” 

“Is  no  treachery  when  he  has  b’etrayed  his  master,  the 
king.”  ' 

“And  what  is  it  that  you  want  me  to  cjo?” 

“To  take  me  to  the  room  I  am  going  to  describe  to  you. 
so  that  I  may  get  the  necklace  and  give  it  to  the  king.” 

“It  can  be  done  in  five  minutes,”  said  Mamie,  when 
Harry  had  described  the  room.  “That  is  the  earl’s  private 
drawing-room.  Oh,  sir,  am  I  doing  right?  Is  it  the 
king’s  will?” 

Young  King  Brady  had  got  her. 

He  knew  it  now,  but  more  talk  was  necessary  before 
Mamie  finally  consented. 

She  then  led  the  way  up  the  stairs. by  which  Harry  had 
cqme  down,  passed  through  several  corridors  and  then 

paused  before  a  door. 

“This  is  the  place?”  she  whispered. 

“Yes,”  breathed  Harry.  “The  key?” 

“Here  it  is.  Hark!  I  hear  some  one  inside.” 

There  surely  was  some  one  in  the  room  moving  about. 

“It  can’t  be  the  earl,”  breathed  Harry.  “He  is  on  the 
veranda  with  th£  king.” 

“It  h  probably  Tend  I  i,  the  valet.  Come  away,  sir. 
Oh,  come  away!” 

“Hush!”  whispered  Harry.  “Not  a  sound!” 

He  drew  hi-  revolver  and  knelt  at  the  keyhole. 


The  moonlight"  shone  into  the  room.  Harry  could  see 
the  bureau  in  which  the  necklace  had  been  concealed. 

Tenelli,  the  valet,  stood  in  front  of  it. 

The  top  drawer  was  open. 

.  Tenelli  was  holding  something  in  his  hand — something 
that  caught  the  moonbeams  and  threw  out  a  hundred  tiny 
points  of  light. 

“It  is  the  valet!  He  is  going  to  steal  the  necklace  and 
light  out!”  thought  Young  King  Brady.  “I  am  just  in 
time!” 

He  knew  that  he  was  right,  a  second  later. 

He  saw  Tenelli  close  the  case  and  thrust  it  into  the 
inside  pocket  of  his  coat. 

Harry  felt  for  a  pair  of  handcuffs  which  he  had  with 
him,  and  made  them  ready. 

He  drew  his  revolver  and  rose  to  his  feet. 

Mamie  had  vanished. 

“She  has  gone!  It  was  too  much  for  her.  I  am  glad  of 
it,  A  thought  Young  King  Brady.  “This  is  going  to  bring 
matters  to  srliead  in  a  way  the  governor  may  not  like,  but 
it  is  the  necklace,  first,  last  and  all  the  time.  We  are  work¬ 
ing  for  the  Bank  of  England  and  not  the  king.” 

Tenelli  was  rumaging  the  drawer  and  stuffing  his 
pockets  with  all  sorts  of  things. 

Harry  felt  that  lie  could  see  through  the  whole  business. 

The  valet  was  merely  a  paltry  coward. 

He  had  no  intention  of  killing  anybody. 

JVhen  it  was  up  to  him  to  do  such  a  thing  he  took  a 
very  simple  way  to  get  out  of  it. 

Pocketing  all  that  he  could  lay  hands  on,  he  meant  to 
decamp.  *  - 

Harry  was  standing  in  the  shadows  when  the  door  was 
softly  opened  and  Tenelli  came  stealing  out. 

Quick  as  lightning  Harry  thhist  the  revolver  into  the 
fellow’s  face. 

“Hands  up,  thief!”  he  breathed.  “Lively,  now,  or  I’ll 
blow  your  brains  out!” 

“Cospetto!”  hissed  Tenelli,  making  h  movement  to  draw 
a  knife. 

He  never  gbt  the  chance. 

Young  King  Brady  dealt  film  a  stunning  blow  between 
the  eyes  with  the  left  hand,  which  sent  him  to  the  floor, 
all  in  a  heap. 

Not  an  instant  did  tile  young  detective  lose. 

The  handcuffs  were  on  tile  wretch’s  wrists  before  he 
had  time  to  think. 

Tenelli  now  began  sputtering  away,  declaring  that  he 
was  acting  under  orders. 

Harry  cut  all  that  short  by  cramming  a  handkerchief 
into  his  mouth. 

“Oh,  you  have  caught  him!”  breathed  Mamie,  coming 
up  behind  the  detective. 

“Yes,  yes!”  said  Harry.  He  thrust  his  hand  into  the 
inside-pocket  of  Tenelli’s  coat  and  possessed  himself  of 
the  jewel  case. 

This  he  opened.  The  necklace  was  safe  inside. 

“At  last!”  muttered  Young  King  Brady. 
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“Really  our  work  here  is  dQne,”  he  thought  to  himself. 


“For  my  part  l  don’t  care  how  soon  we  go.” 

But  there  was  the  king. 

Old  King  Brady  might  have  other  views. 

Marry  did  not  believe  in  the  king’s  danger,  but  his 
great  chief  did. 

Young  King  Brady  thought  fast. 

“I  must  stow  this  fellow  away  somewhere  until  T  can 
consult  with  his  majesty,”  he  said.  “Mamie,  where  shall 
it  be  done?” 

“There  are  the  old  dungeons  in  the  cellar,  sir.” 

“Just  the  place.  And  the  keys?” 

“My  grandfather  has  them,  but  I  can  get  them.” 

“Not  if  you  have  to  tell  him.” 

“I  do  not  have  to.  I  know  just  where  they  hang.” 

“Will  it  take  long?” 

“Only  a  few  minutes.  Meanwhile  why  not  take  him  to 
the  cellar.  You  can  wait  for  me  there/’ 

It  was  done. 

Mamie  led  the  way  through  many  passages  and  down 
three  flights  of  stairs  into  a  dark,  gloomy  cellar. 

Tenelli  moaned  and  groaned. 

Now  he  tried  to  strike  Harry  with  the  handcuffs. 

When  Young  King  Brady,  with  a  stinging  blow,  sent 
him  reeling  against  the  wall,  he  plucked  at  his  hair  and 
began  to  whine  like  a  child. 

Mamie  returned  with  the  keys  and  opened  the  door  of 
.a  gloomy  cell-like  apartment,  walled  up  with  stone. 

Harry  pushed  Tenelli  in  and  locked  the  door  on  him. 

Then  he  opened  the  jewel  case  and,  Mamie  holding  the 
lantern,  burst  out  with  many  admiring  exclamations  as 
the  diamonds  glittered  in  its  light. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

j 

THE  BRADYS  WORK  WITH  THE  KING. 

I  / 

Old  King  Brady  had  not  waited  more  than  five  minutes 
when  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater  came  rushing  into  the 
room  in  tremendous  exciterrtent,  his  face  as  white  as  a 
sheet*. 

“I've  been  robbed!  It’s  gone!”  he  cried.  “Oh,  Horner, 
that  rascal  of  a  valet  has  stolen  the  necklace  and  a  lot  of 
my  other  belongings!  Oh!  oh!  oh!” 

“Impossible!”  cried  Old  King  Brady,  springing  up  so 
suddenly  that  he  overturned  his  chair. 

“It  is  so!  Come  and  see.” 

Old  King  Brady  followed  the  earl  to  his  room. 

There  every  evidence  of  the  burglary  was  on  view. 

More  than  this  the  valet  had  left  his  mark  behind  him. 

The  scamp  had  changed  his  own  clothes  for  one  of  his 
master’s  best  suits. 

The  discarded  garments  lay  on  the  bed. 

“Something  should  at  once  be  done  to  head  the  fel¬ 
low  off,"  said  Old  King  Brady. 

“No,”  said  the  earl,  “no!  I  dare  not  arrest  him  if  he 


has  left  the  premises.  In  that  case  the  necklace  will 
have  to  go.” 

“And  why?” 

“Because  Tenelli  knows  too  much!  Ah,  the  bea^t!  He 
upset  all  my  plans.  Who  will  attend  to  the  king  now?” 

“Leave  all  that  to  me,”  said  Old  King  Brady,  grimly. 
“But  we  must  act  quick.  It  may  not  be  too  late  to  catch 
him.  And  even  if  we  don’t,  my  lord,  there  is  Graney’s 
money  still.  You  take  it  and  keep  it.  There  will  be 
enough  coming  when  you  are  King  of  Great  Britain  and 
Emperor  of  India  to  make  all  good.” 

“That  is  true.” 

“Arftl  you  did  not  expect  to  have  the  necklace' and  the 
money  both  when  you  first  called  us  down  here.” 

“Didn't  I?”  said  the  earl,  a  curious  look  passing  over 
his  face.  “Well,  perhaps  I  didn’t.  But  to  business.  We 
must  hunt  for  Tenelli.  You  will  help  me,  of  course?” 

“I  certainly  will,”  replied  Old  King  Brady,  and  he  did. 

They  hunted  for  the.  valet  everywhere,  both  in  the  house 
and  the  grounds,  taking  the  latter  first. 

It  was  all  of  no  use. 

Tenelli  was  not  to  be  discovered. 

The  earl  never  thought  of  looking  in  the  dungeons 
beneath  the  Hall. 

If  he  had  done  so  he  would  have  been  more  successful 
in  his  search. 

“I  must  wait  upon  his  majesty,”  said  the  earl  at  last, 
when  all  hope  of  finding  Tenelli  had  been  abandoned. 
“Look  for  me  about  midnight,  Horner.  Better  leave  the 
door  of  your  room  ajar.” 

Old  King  Brady  promised  to  do  so,  and,  leaving  the 
earl,  returned  to  his  room. 

There  sat  Harry,  tilted  back  in  his  chair,  smoking  a 
cigarette. 

“Hello,  governor!”  he  exclaimed.  “Where  on  earth 
have  you  been?  I  began  to  think  you  had  sloped.” 

“No,  I  am  here,  Harfy.”  replied  the  old  detective, 
throwing  off  his  coat.  “A  very  serious  thing  has  occurred, 
my  boy.” 

“Well,  I  know  it,” 

“I  supposed  you  did.  Tenelli - ” 

“Has  stolen  the  necklace.” 

“Even  so.” 

“Bad  for  the  bank.” 

“Bad  for  us.  The  scamp  should  instantly  be  followed, 
and  yet  I  do  not  dare  to  leave.” 

“And  why?” 

“Harry,  the  king’s  life  is  in  danger.” 

“Oh,  pshaw!” 

“You  knpw  nothing  about  it.  What  would  you  sav  if 
I  told  you  that  the  earl  had  disclosed  the  whole  plot  to 
me?” 

“1  should  say  he  was  probably  crazy.” 

“As  he  undoubtedly  is.  It  is  true,  nevertheless.  It 
has  been  arranged  that  I  shall  kill  the  king  and  also  kill 

you.” 

“Hello!  Pleasant!” 

“  Decidedly.” 
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“And  the  earl  proposes  to  go  into  the  king  business ?” 
“He  does.”' 

“And  what  is  to  be  your  reward?" 

“Oh,  I  am  to  be  made  lord  high  chancellor,  chiefs  cook 
and  bottle  washer — any  old  thing — that  is,  until  he  gets 
ready  to  kill  me.” 


..Of 


dliis  is  serious  if  he  really  means  it." 

'-V 

“Which  lie  does,  you  may  depend.  Tenelli  was  to  do 
the 'chloroforming  and  then  I  was  to  do  Tenelli.  It  was 
a  beautiful  scheme.  Only  thing  is,  Tenelli  never  meant  to 
carry  it  out.  He  saw  good  graft  in  the  business  and  he 
got  it.  Now  he  is  off  with  the  necklace,  heaven  knows 
where.” 

“He  is,  eh?” 

“To  be  sure  he  is.” 

“Who  was  telling  you?” 

“Who  was  telling  me?  Why,  I  just  told  y?>u  all  that. 
Didn’t  you  understand  what  I  said?” 

“Governor,  I  understood  a  good  deal  better  than  you 
think  for.  Look  here!” 


“Harry!” 

“Well,  do  the  Brad}Ts  ever  fail?” 

It  was  the  necklace  which  Harry  exhibited. 

Old  King  Brady,  excited  though  he  was,  did  not  fail 
to  jump  for  the  door  and  turn  the  key. 

“WTiere  on  earth  did  you  get  it?”  he  demanded. 

“Got  it  from  Tenelli.  I  saw  him  do  the  robberv, 
through,  the  keyhole.  I  laid  for  the  skunk  outside  the 
door,” 


“Good!  good!  good!  It’s  no  wonder  we  did  not  find 
him.  You  have  him  stowed  away  somewhere,  I  daresay.” 

“In  the  deep  dungeon  beneath  the  Hall.” 

“Ha!  ha!  ha!  Well,  well,  this  is  beautiful.  I — hark, 
what  was  that?” 

A  slight  noise  was  heard  in  the  other  room. 

The  Bradys  turned  toward  the  intervening  door  and 
saw  just  what  they  expected  to  see. 

There  stood  the  king,  looking  at  them  in  a  mournful 
way. 

Harry  dropped  his  chair  in  a  hurry  and  threw  away  his 
cigarette. 

Both  the  Bradys  rose  to  their  feet. 

“Nor  no,  gentlemen,”  said  the  king,  “do  not  do  it. 
Treat  me  just  as  one  of  yourselves.  I  came  ih  through 
the  secret  panel  in  the  other  room,  just  as  Old  King  Brady 
entered.  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  playing  the  spy  and 
have  heard  all  that  passed  between  you.  You  have  the 
queen’s  necklace,  for  which  heaven  be  praised!” 

“Here  it  is,”  said  Old  King  Brady.  “If  you  have  heard 
all.  your  majesty,  then  you  know  io  what  extent  the  earl 
L  your  friend,  for  every  word  I  stated  to  my  assistant  here 
is  struct ly  true.” 

“ M aggridge  is  mad— unquestionably  mad!  said  the  king. 
“Do  you  suppose  for  an  instant  that  I  was  foolish  enough 
to  come  to  this  lonely  house  unprepared  for  danger?  My 
friend  Howard  is  one  of  the  best-known  detectives  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Even  supposing  Maggridge  was  to  carry  out  his 


plan,  do  you  suppose  there  are  not  those  in  the  royal  house¬ 
hold  capable  of  instantly  detecting  the  fraud?” 

“It  is  all  as  vour  majesty  says."  replied  Old  King  Brady. 
“How  does  the  case  stand?  Do  we  assist  your  majesty  or 
will  Mr.  Howard  attend  to  that.” 

“1  am  here  for  suggestions,”  replied  the  king,  seating 
himself.  “I  want  Maggridge  to  be  fully  exposed,  but,  as  1 
have  said  several  times,  there  must  be  no  arrest:” 

“My  suggestion  is  this,”  replied  Old  King  Brady.  “Let 
the  plot  be  carried  out,  up  to  the  point  where  the  attack 
on  your  majesty  is  to  be  made.  I  will  then  pretend  to 
arrest  the  earl.  After  that  your  majesty  may  take  what¬ 
ever  steps  please  you  best.” 

“A  good  idea,”  said  the  king;  “but  as  I  understand  the 
case  the  attack  is  to  be  made  on  Young  King  Brady  first.” 

“Yes;  but  what  is  to  hinder  him  from  stuffing  his  nos¬ 
trils  with  cotton  and  keeping  his  mouth  tight  shut  when 
I  pretend  to  administer  the  chloroform?” 

“It  will  be'  safe  so?” 

“So  safe  that  I  have  no  fears,”  said  Harry. 

“So  let  it  be,  then.  Howard  knows  nothing  of  all  this 
business.  He  supposes  himself  to  be  here  with  me  solely 
on  general  principles.  Let  him  stay  out  of  it  all.  I  feel 
quite  safe  in  your  hands,  Mr.  Brady.” 

“Thank  you.  This  secret  passage — does  it  connect 
with  your  room?” 

“It  does.  I  know  it  well.  Many  is  the  time  I  have 
passed  through  it  when  a  boy.” 

“We  shall  probably  go  to  your  room  by  that  way,  then.” 

“Probably  you  will.” 

“Is  there  any  other  secret  passage  leading  from  your 
room?” 

“There  is,  or,  rather,  used  to  be.  Now  you  have  just 
hit  my  idea  of  how  this  thing  ought  to  be  done.  1  pro¬ 
pose  to  hide  in  the  one  secret  passage  while  you  come 
through  by  the  other.  1  can  then  step  suddenly  out  upon 
Maggridge.  Only  trouble  is,  I  can’t  find  the  secret  spring.” 

“I  will  send  Mamie  Gurridge,  the  granddaughter  of  the 
butler,  to  your  majesty,”  said  Harry.  “She  can  undoubt¬ 
edly  tell  you  all  about  it.” 

“Do  so  and  I  shall  keep  the  girl  by  me  as  a  witness. 
It  is  well  that  the  servants  of  Ardsley  Hall  should  know 
what  is  going  forward  in  this  matter.” 

“As  your  majesty  pleases  about  that.  1  think  1  can 
agree  to  have  the  secret  passage  opened  up,  ready  for 
your  majesty’s  use.” 

“Do  so,  then.  I  will  now  retire.  Give  me  the  necklace, 
please,  Mr.  Brady.” 

It  was  hard  for  Old  King  Brady  to  say  it,  but  he  had 
already  made  up  his  mind  what  to  do. 

“I  beg  pgtrlon,  your  majesty,”  he  replied.  “It  goes  hard 
with  me  to  refuse,  but  we  are  working  for  the  Bank  of 
England  in  this  business.” 

“And  you  will  not  give  up  the  necklace?”  demanded  the 
king,  his  face  flushing. 

“Cannot,  your  majesty;  or,  to  put  it  better  still,  must 
not.  Our  instructions  come  from  Mr.  Leadbeater.  My 
assistant  has  secured  the  queen’s  necklace  at  the  risk  of 
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his  life;  stop  and  think.  We  have  been  deceived.  Mr. 
Leadbeater  was  deceived.  We  are  in  an  evil  house.  Were 
we  now  in  Buckingham  Palace  it  might  be  different;  but 
as  it  is - 

“And  you  suspect  me?” 

“Do  not  put  it  that  way,  your  majesty.  We  are  work¬ 
ing  in  tlie  king’s  interest  surely,  by  being  certain  that  no 
mistake  is  made.”  , 

“You  are  right,”  said  the  king.  “I  see  it  now.  Au 
revoir,  gentlemen.  Return  the  necklace  to  Leadbeater, 
as  you  propose,  and  look  to  me  for  your  reward." 

“Pardon,  again,  your  majesty,”  said  Old  King  Brady, 
in  his  most  dignified  way;  “there  is  no  reward  necessary. 
We  are  working  for  the  bank.” 

The  king  bowed  and  withdrew,  and  once  more  the 
Bradys  were  left  to  themselves. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


CONCLUSION. 
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“Governor,  you  are  immense!”  cried  Harry,  as  soon  as 
the  king  had  departed.  “Do  you  know  I  never'  should 
have  had  the  courage  to  refuse.” 

“Then  most  certainly  you  would  have  done  very  wrong,” 
replied  Old  King  Brady.  “After  what  has  gone  on  in 
this  strange  business  by  What  right  cgn  we  assume  that 
the  man  who  has  just  left  the  room  is  actually  the  king?” 

“Sure  enough.  I  suppose  we  have  no  right.” 

“None  at  all.  Nevertheless  I  firmly  believe  him  to  be 
the  king,  and  should  be  greatly  surprised  if  it  proved 
otherwise.  Now  to  business.  You  are  not  afraid  to  have 
me  put  the  chloroformed  saturated  handkerchief  over  your 
face?” 


“Not  a  bit;  after  I  have  plugged  up  my  nostrils.” 

“Of  course,  you  will  remove  it  instantly *we  have  left 
the  room,  and  follow  after  us.  1  think  you  had  better 
turn  in  now  and  get  some  sleep.” 

“How  can  I  sleep  with  my  nose  plugged  up?” 

“True.  Still  you  must  be  in,  bed  in  case  the  earl  takes 
it  into  his  head  to  come  in  here  before  midnight.  This  is 
the  last  hand  in  the  game  and  there  must  be  no  mistakes 
made  in  playing  it  out.” 

“You  bet  there  will  be  none  on  my  part,  governor:  all 
right  if  you  say  so.  I  will  go  to  bed,  but  first  1  must  inter¬ 
view  Mamie  and  take  her  to  the  king.” 

Harry  then  went  downstairs  to  hunt  up  his  pretty  ally. 

He  soon  'returned  to  say  that  he  had  found  her  and 

/ 

that  she  had  conducted  him  to  the  king’s  chamber  and 
opened  the  panel. 

“I  suppose  you  won’t  like  il."  he  added,  “hut  the  king- 
told  her  to  be  on  hand  with  her  grandfather,  at  midnight, 
in  flu1  secret  passage.” 

“Tt  is  his  business,  not.  ours,”  replied  Old  King  Brady. 
“He  is  determined  that  the  disgrace  of  his  friend  Mag- 


gridge  shall  be  complete.  Now,  then,  you  had  better  go 
right  to  bed.” 

Harry  consented.  % 

For  a  long  time  Old  King  Brady  sat  by  the  window, 
smoking,  his  keen  ears  on  the  alert  for  every  sound. 

He  heard  the  big  grandfather’s  clock  in  the  main  hall 
strike  eleven,  and  then  twelve,  but  still  the  earl  did  not 
come. 

“What  can  he  be  about?”  thought  Old  King  Brady. 
“1  have  almost  a  mind  to  go  and  look  for  him.” 

He  tiptoed  to  the  door,  opened  it  and  listened. 

It  seemed  to  him  that  lie  could  hear  stealthy  footsteps 
coming  along  the  hall. 

“He  is  coming!”  breathed  Old  King  Brady.  “I  must 
make  sure  that  Harry  is  awake.” 

He  carefully  closed  the  door  and  slipped  into  Young 
King  Brady’s  room. 

“Awake?”  he  whispered. 

“Yes,  governor.” 

“  ^e  on  the  alert.  He  is  coming!” 

“0.  K.;  I’m  all  ready.  Let  him  come!” 

Old  King  Brady  had  barely  time  to  get  back  to  his  chair 
when  there  was  a  light  tap  on  the  door,  and  without  wait¬ 
ing  for  an  answer  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater  came  creeping 
into  the  room. 

Old  King  Brady  rose  to  meet  him. 

He  had  closed  the  intervening  door  between  his  own 
room  and  Harry’s. 

The  earl  pointed  to  it  and  whispered: 

“He  is  asleep?” 

“Yes.” 

“Are  you  ready?” 

“Anv  time  you  are.” 

“Well,  well!  1  am  ready  now.  Here  is  the  chloroform. 
Do  you  know  how  to  use  it?” 

“Better  than  you  think  for,  perhaps.” 

“Ha!  I  suspected  it.  You  are  an  old  hand  at  such 
business.  1  though  if  so  when  1  first  saw  your  face.” 

“Vpon  my  word  I  shall  have  to  get  a  new  face  if  mine 
makes  me  look  like  a  murderer.”  thought  Old  King  Brady, 
as  he  received  the  bottle  from  the  earl. 

Everything  was  ready. 

Old  King  Brady  softly  opened  the  door  of  Harry’s 
room. 

“He  sleeps  soundly.”  murmured  the  earl,  listening  to 
1 1  a  rry ’s  1  i  ea  vy  b rea thing. 

Old  King  Brady  nodded.  Saturating  a  handkerchief 
with  the  chloroform  he  stole  up  to  the  bed  and  laid  il  over 
Harry’s  face. 

He  thrust  his  hand  under  the  pillow  and  drew  out  a 
wallet. 

Half  opening  it  so  as  to  expose  the  mass  of  Bank  of 
England  notes  which  it  contained,  he  held  it  up  so  that 
t Ii e  earl  could  see. 

“Live  it  to  me,”  whispered  the  earl,  moving  forward. 

“When  we  are  through  our  work.”  answered  Old  Kinu 
Brady.  “Lead  on  to  the  king.” 
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{Continued  from  page  26.) 

The  earl  scowled  blackly. 

It  was  no  time  lor  argument,  however. 

He  led  the  way  to  the  secret  panel  and  pressing  the 
spring  it  flew  back. 

“in  there!”  he  breathed,  producing  a  dark-lantern. 

Old  King  Brady  followed  him  and  the  panel  closed. 

“What  if  Harry  should  be  overcome  bv  the  fumes  of 
the  chloroform  after  all?”  thought  Old  King  Brady,  with 
a  shudder. 

It  was  running  a  terrible  risk. 

•  Still  it  was  too  late  to  retreat  now. 

“It  is  all  right.  It  must  be.  I  won’t  think  otherwise,” 
Old  King  Brady  said  to  himself. 

“My  lord,  was  it  well  done?”  he  whispered,  coming  up 
with  the  earl. 

‘‘Yes;  but  you  were  to  give  me  the  money.” 

“You  shall  have  it  just  as  soon  as  this  business  is  com¬ 
pleted.  Don’t  ask  me  ifor  it  now.” 

The  detective  spoke  sternly. 

The  earl  turned  upon  him  with  an  ugly  glitter  in  his 
eye. 

“Don’t  you  think  to  fool  with  me,”  he  breathed.  “We 
are  playing  a  dangerous  game  and  must  stick  together, 
if  we  can’t  keep  faith  with  each  other  all  is  lost.” 

“Go  on!”  replied  Old  King  Brady.  “This  is  no  time 
for  talk.” 

They  had  covered  about  half  the  length  of  the  secret 
passage  when  the  earl  halted. 

Fumbling  about  The  partition  he  pressed  another  secret 
spring  and  again  a  panel  shot  back. 

“This  leads  to  the  king’s  chamber,”  he  whispered.  “Be 
ready.  There  is  no  time  to  lose.” 

“Suppose  he  is  awake?”  whispered  Old  King  Brady. 

“Well?” 

“What,  in  that  case,  is  to  be  done?  He  is  a  powerful 
man,  and  may  put  up  a  good  fight.” 

“You  are  armed,  Horner?” 

“I  am.” 

“And  so  am  I.” 

“Arid  that  means?” 

“It  means  that  we  must  shoot  him.” 

“But  the  body?” 

“Can  be'  buried  in  one  of  the  dungeons  below  the  Hall.” 

“All  right.  Head  on.  Better  leave  this  panel  open, 
had  we  not?” 


“And  why?” 

The  why  of  it  was  that  Old  King  Bradv  wanted  to  give 
Harry  the  chance  to  follow  them. 

But  he  put  it  on  the  ground  that  it  would  better  secure 
their  chances  to  make  a  hasty  retreat  if  it  became  necessary 
to  do  so. 

I  o  his  great  satisfaction  the  earl  consented  to  this. 
They  passed  on  further  and  again  the  earl  paused. 

“We  are  now  just  outside  the  king’s  chamber,”  he 
whispered.  “Listen  here  at  the  panel,  Horner.  The  kin tr 
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h  a  heavy  sleeper,  but  I  cannot  hear  him  snore.” 


“I  hear  nothing,  either,”  replied  Old  King  Brady,  put¬ 
ting  his  ear  to  the  panel. 

“Better  have  your  revolver  ready.” 

“I  have.  Go  on!” 

The  earl  pressed  the  secret  spring. 

The  panel  flew  back  and  he  peered  in. 

“No  one  here!”  he  whispered.  “What  on  earth  does 
this  mean?”  ' 

He  crept  through  the  panel.  Old  King  Brady  following 
him. 

The  bed  had  evidently  been  occupied,  but  was  deserted 
now. 

“He  may  be  asleep  in  a  chair  in  the  other  room,’’ 
breathed  Old  King  Brady. 

“Look  and  see,”  answered  the  earl. 

“Not  there,”,  was  the  detective’s  report. 

“Where  can  he  have  gone?  See,  here  are  his  clothes 
laid  out  as  neatly  as  his  valet  would  have  done  it  for 
him  if  he  had  been  with  the,  king.” 

“Probably  he  has  other  clothes.  No  doubt,  for  some 
reason,  he  has  chosen  to  go  out  upon  the  grounds.” 

The  earl  sprang  to  the  outer  door. 

“No!  It  is  locked!”  he  said. 

The  situation  was  perplexing. 

Even  Old  King  Brady  was  puzzled. 

This  was  not  carrying  out  the  programme  on  the  part  of 
the  king. 

While  Old  King  Brady  was  thinking  what  to  do  the 
■earl  broke  out  with  a  new  idea. 

“Horner,  this  is  just  my  ^chance,”  he  whispered.  “I 
will  change  my  clothes  for  these.  From  this  moment  1 
am  the  king.  When  he  returns  we  can  attend  to  his  case.” 

“The  man  is  surely  mad,”  thought  Old  King  Brady. 
“Does  he  really  suppose  he  can  successfully  carry  out  this 
fraud?” 

“But,  of  course,  in  his  answer  the  defective  chimed  in 
with  tlie  idea. 

The  earl  now  proceeded  to  strip  and  put’  on  the  king’s 
clothes. 

His  own  garments  he  threw  out  intonhe  secret  passage. 

“Gan  the  king  be  watching  us  from  the  other  secret 
passage?”  thought  Old  King  Brady.  “I  think  that  must 
be  the  case.” 

“ ^  our  resemblance  to  the  king  is  wonderful,  my  lord!” 
he  said,  flatteringly. 

“It  will  be  more  so  when  1  get  on  the  false  beard,”  was 
the  reply. 

He  had  taken  it  from  the  pocket  of  his  own  coat  and  ho 
now  proceeded  to  adjust  it  to  his  face. 

Old  King  Brady  had  never  seen  a  false  beard  so  cleverly 
contrived. 


It  was  held  in  place  by  a  series  of  fine  springs,  worked 
in  among  the  hair,  and  was  quite  immovable  without  a 
positive  pull  upon  it,  as  the  earl  explained. 

“Now  light  the  big  lamp,  Horner.”  said  the  earl.  “1 
am  the  king,  and  1  am  entertaining  you.  We  w  ill  sit  here 
until  he  returns. 


Old  King  Brady  struck  a  match  and  lighted  the  lamp. 
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The  absence  of  the  king  puzzled  him. 
lie  was  just  beginning  to  wonder  if  the  earl  might  not 
be  acting  a  part  and  have  already  murdered  the  king,  when 
all  at  once  a  small  section  of  the  wall  opposite  the  bed 
glided  back. 

It  was  the  king! 

He  stepped  into  the  room,  followed  by  old  Gurridge,  the 
butler,  and  Mamie. 

[lie  was  in  evening  dress  and  wore  a  golden  order  upon 
his  breast.  % 

“Traitoy!"  he  cried.  “False  friend!  Black-hearted 
scoundrel!  What  would  you  do  to  me?” 

“Y  ho  are  you  ?’*  answered  the  earl,  jumping  up.  “How 
dare  you  intrude  upon  the  king?” 

At  the  same  instant  the  panel  of  the  other  secret  passage 
clicked  and  Young  King  Brady  sprang  into  the  room. 

It  was  the  signal  for  acti'on  on  Old  King  Brady’s  part. 
Following  orders  Harry  covered  the  earl  with  his  re¬ 
volver,  while  Old  King  Brady,  springing  forward,  tore  the 
false  beard  from  his  face. 

“Here  he  is,  your  majesty!”  cried  Old  King  Brady, 

•  pulling  off  the  beard.  “It  is  the  Earl  of  Derwent  water 
personating  the  king!” 

“You  traitor!”  cried  the  earl  making  a  dash  for  Old 
King  Brady.  “Who  are  you?” 

“Stand  off!”  said  the  detective.  “Shoot  him,  Harry,  if 
he  makes  another  move!  If  you  want  to  know  who  1  am, 
Maggridge,  then  let  me  tell  }rou  that  I  am  a  detective,  and 
my  friend  is  another.  All  is*  known.  You  are  under 
arrest!” 

-r-  .  .  '  > . 

“You  will  never  get  me!”  cried  the  earl. 

Then,  quick  as  a  flash,  he  drew  a  revolver,  put  it  to 
his  head  and  fired. 

|  “Stop  him!”  cried  the  king.  “I - ” 

Too  late! 

t 

The  fatal  deed  was  *  done. 

The  Earl  of  Derwent  water  dropped  dead  at  the  feet  of 
the  king. 

*  *.  *  #  *  * 

“Good-morning,  Mr.  Leadbeater!” 

Two  gentlemen  had  entered  the  director's  'room  in  the 
Bank  of  England. 

Mr.  Leadbeater  rose  to  greet  them,  for  they  were  the 
Bradys. 

“Well,  I  have  heard  nothing  from  you,”  he  said.  “What 
has  been  done?”  • 

“Much!”  replied  Old  King  Brady. 

“For  heaven  sake  don’t  keep  me  in  suspense,  Mr.  Brady! 
What  has  been  done?” 

“Well,  for  one  thing,  we  have  recovered  the  queen’s 
necklace,  Mr.  Leadbeater,  and  here  it  is.” 

Old  King  Brady,  as  he  spoke,  laid  the  morocco  case  upon 
Mr.  Leadbeater’s  desk. 

“Thank  heaven!”  cried  the  director  as  he  opened  it. 
“The  necklace,  sure  enough,  safe  and  sound!  You  are 
truly  wonderful  men.  Have  you  learned  who  it  was  who 
personated  the  king?” 

“The  king  is  here!”  said  a  voice  at  the  door.  ' 


It  was  thrown  back  and  “Mr.  Mortimer”  entered  the 
room. 

“Your  majesty!”  gasped  Mr.  Leadbeater. 

“That’s  all  right,  Leadbeater.  No  ceremony  now.  1 
have  cqpie  for  the  necklace.  I  have  had  to  stick  pretty 
close  to  these  gentlemen  since  they  refused  to  give  it  up. 
1  suppose  I  can  take  it  now?” 

“Most  certainly,  your  majesty.  Here  it  is.  1  deeply 
regret - ” 

“Say  no  more,”  broke  in  the  king,  as  lie  hastily  pocketed 
the  morocco  case.  “I  now  have  the  necklace  back  again. 
That  is  all  I  want.  Good-day,  Leadbeater!  Good-day, 
gentlemen!  1  shall  not  forget  my  obligation  to  you.  Rest 
assured  that  you  shall  shortly  hear  from  me  in  some  sub¬ 
stantial  way.” 

The  king  bowed  and  withdrew,  with  “Mr.  Howard,” 
who  awaited  him  outside  the  door. 

“How  did  you  get  it,  Bradv?”  demanded  Mr.  Lead¬ 
beater.  “Was  it  really  the  Earl  of  Derwentwater  who  per¬ 
sonated  the  king?” 

“It  was,”  replied  Old  King  Brady,  “and  he  would  have 
done  more.  This  is  confidential,  Mr.  Leadbeater.  He 
would  have  killed  the  king.” 

“Bless  my  heart!  He  ought  to  be  at  once  arrested.” 

“He  has  been,  sir.  The  hand  of  death  has  arrested 
him  in  his  mad  career.  The  earl  of  Derwentwater  lies  a 
suicide  at  Ardsley  Hall.”' 

%  %  #  sfc  #  ^  % 

This  was  the  end  of  the  strange  case  of  the  queen’s  neck¬ 
lace.  The  London  papers  never  got  hold  of  it,  but  the 
Bradys  were  not  so  particular  to  keep  it  secret  once  they 
found  themselves  back  in  the  United  States. 

From  the  Bank  of  England  the  great  American  detec¬ 
tives  received  a  reward  of  two  thousand  pounds.  • 

Subsequently  Old  King  Brady  learned  that  the  king 
paid  this  sum  to  the  bank. 

From  the  king  Old  King  Brady  received  a  jeweled 
tobacco  box  of  solid  gold,  while  Harry  was  the  recipient 
of  a  valuable  diamond  scarf  pin. 

A  letter  of  thanks  accompanied  the  gifts. 

As  the  detectives  had  declined  to  receive  money  other 
than  from  the  bank,  this  was  all  thg  king  could  do. 

But  such  gifts  are  to  be  prized  highly,  and  the  detectives 
will  long  preserve  them  as  memorials  of  the  remarkable 
case  of  The  Bradys  and  the  King 
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MONDS;  OR,  THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  YACHT,” 
which  will  be  the  next  number  (197)  of  “Secret  Service.” 

SPECIAL  NOTICE:  All  back  numbers  of  this  weekly 
are  always  in  print.  If  you  cannot  obtain  them  from  any 
newsdealer,  send  the  price  in  money  or  postage  stamps  by 
mail  to  FRANK  TOUSEY,  PUBLISHER,  24  UNION 
SQUARE,  NEW  YORK,  and  you  will  receive  the  copies 
you  order  by  return  mail. 
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THE  STAGE. 

No.  41.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  END  MEN’S  JOKE 
BOOK. — Containing  a  great  variety  of  the  latest  jokes  used  by  the 
most  famous  end  men.  No  amateur  minstrels  is  complete  without 
this  wonderful  little  book. 

No.  42.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  STUMP  SPEAKER  — 

Containing  a  varied  assortment  of  stump  speeches,  Negro,  Dutch 
and  Irish.  Also  end  men's  jokes.  Just  the  thing  for  home  amuse¬ 
ment  and  amateur  shows. 

No.  45.  THE  BOYS  OF  NEW  YORK  MINSTREL  GUIDE 
AND  JOKE  BOOK.- — Something  new  and  very  instructive.  Every 
boy  should  obtain  this  book,  as  it  contains  full  instructions  for  or¬ 
ganizing  an  amateur  minstrel  troupe. 

No.  65.  MULDOON’S  JOKES. — This  is  one  of  the  most  original 
joke  books  ever  published,  and  it  is  brimful  of  wit  and  humor.  It 
contains  a  large  collection  of  songs,  jokes,  conundrums,  etc.,  of 
Terrence  Muldoon,  the  great  wit,  humorist  and  practical  joker  of 
the  day.  Every  boy  who  can  enjoy  a  good  substantial  joke  should 
obtain  a  copy  immediately. 

No.  79.  HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  ACTOR.— Containing  com¬ 
plete  instructions  how  to  make  up  for  various  characters  on  the 
atage ;  together  with  the  duties  of  the  Stage  Manager,  Prompter, 

Scenic  Artist  and  Property  Man.  By  a  prominent  Stage  Manager. 

No.  SO.  GUS  WILLIAMS’  JOKE  BOOK. — Containing  the  lat- 
*st  jokes,  anecdotes  and  funny  stories  of  this  world-renowned  and 
aver  popular  German  comedian.  Sixty-four  pages ;  handsome 
colored  cover  containing  a  half-tone  photo  of  the  author. 

HOUSEKEEPING. 

No.  16.  HOW  TO  KEEP  A  WINDOW  GARDEN.— Containing 
£ull  instructions  for  constructing  a  window  garden  either  in  town 
or  country,  and  the  most  approved  methods  for  raising  beautiful 
flowers  at  home.  The  most  complete  book  of  the  kind  ever  pub¬ 
lished. 

No.  30.  HOW  TO  COOK. — One  of  the  most  instructive  books 
on  cooking  ever  published.  It  contains  recipes  for  cooking  meats, 
fish,  game  and  oysters  ;  also  pies,  puddings,  cakes  and  all  kinds  of 
pastry,  and  a  grand  collection  of  recipes  by  one  of  our  most  popular 

cooks. 

No.  37.  HOW  TO  KEEP  HOUSE. — It  contains  information  for 
jverybody,  boys,  girls,  men  and  women  ;  it  will  teach  you  how  to 
make  almost  anything  around  the  house,  such  as  parlor  ornaments, 
brackets,  cements,  Aeolian  harps,  and  bird  lime  for  catching  birds. 

ELECTRICAL. 

No.  46.  HOW  TO  MAKE  AND  USE  ELECTRICITY.— A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  wonderful  uses  of  electricity  and  electro  magnetism  ; 
together  with  full  instructions  for  making  Electric  Toys,  Batteries, 
etc.  By  George  Trebel,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Containing  over  fifty  il¬ 
lustrations. 

No.  64.  HOW  TO  MAKE  ELECTRICAL  MACHINES.— Con¬ 
taining  full  directions  for  making  electrical  machines,  induction 
coils,  dynamos,  and  many  novel  toys  to  be  worked  by  electricity. 

By  R.  A.  R.  ;Bennett.  Fully  illustrated. 

No.  67.  HOW  TO  DO  ELECTRICAL  TRICKS.— Containing  a 
large  collection  of  instructive  and  highly  amusing  electrical  tricks, 
together  with  illustrations.  By  A.  Anderson. 

ENTERTAINMENT. 

No.  9.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  VENTRILOQUIST.  By  Harry 
Kennedy.  The  secret  given  away.  Every  intelligent  boy  reading 
this  book  of  instructions,  by  a  practical  professor  (delighting  multi¬ 
tudes  every  night  with  his  wonderful  imitations),  can  master  the 
4rt,  and  create  any  amount  of  fun  for  himself  and  friends.  It  is  the 
jreatest  book  ever  published,  and  there’s  millions  (of  fun)  in  it. 

No.  20.  HOW  TO  ENTERTAIN  AN  EVENING  PARTY.— A 
rery  valuable  little  book  just  published.  A  complete  compendium 
of  games,  sports,  card  diversions,  comic  recitations,  etc.,  suitable 
for  parlor  or  drawing-room  entertainment.  It  contains  more  for  the 
money  than  anv  book  published. 

No.  35.  HOW  TO  PLAY  GAMES.— A  complete  and  useful  little 
oook,  containing  the  rules  and  regulations  of  billiards,  bagatelle, 

Dackgammon.  croquet,  dominoes,  etc. 

No.  36.  HOW  TO  SOLVE  CONUNDRUMS.— Containing  all 
che  leading  conundrums  of  the  day,  amusing  riddles,  curious  catches 
tnd  witty  sayings. 

No.  52.  HOW  TO  PLAY  CARDS.— A  complete  and  handy  little 
oook,  giving  the  rules  and  full  directions  for  playing  Euchre,  Crib- 
bage.  Casino,  Forty-five,  Rounce,  Pedro  Sancho,  Draw  Poker, 

Auction  Pitch,  All  Fours  and  many  other  popular  games  of  cards. 

No.  66.  HOW  TO  DO  PUZZLES. — Containing  over  three  hun¬ 
dred  interesting  puzzles  and  conundrums  with  key  to  same.  A 
;ompJete  book.  Fully  illustrated.  By  A.  Anderson, 

ETIQUETTE. 

No.  13.  HOW  TO  DO  IT ;  OR,  BOOK  OF  ETIQUETTE.— Zt 
a  a  great  life  secret,  and  one  that  every  young  man  desires  to  know 
-4.11  about.  There’s  happiness  in  it. 

No.  33.  HOW  TO  BEHAVE. — Containing  the  rules  and  eti¬ 
quette  of  good  society  and  the  easiest  and  most  approved  methods 
f  appearing  to  good  advantage  at  parties,  balls,  the  theatre,  church 
nd  in  the  drawing-room. 

DECLAMATION. 

No.  27.  HOW  TO  RECITE  AND  BOOK  OF  RECITATIONS. 

Containing  the  most  popular  selections  in  use,  comprising  Dutch 
d  a  ect,  French  dialect,  Yankee  and  Irish  dialect  piecei,  together 
with  car  j  standard  readings. 

PRICE  10  CENTS  EACH,  OR  3 
Add  res#  FRANK  TOUSBY.  Publisher,  2*  Union  Square  York, 


No.  31.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SPEAKER.— Containing  four 
teen  illustrations,  giving  the  different  positions  requisite  to  become 
a  good  speaker,  reader  and  elocutionist.  Also  containing  gems  fro» 
all  the  popular  authors  of  prose  and  poetry,  arranged  in  the  mo»- 
simple  and  concise  manner  possible. 

No.  49.  IIOW  TO  DEBATE. — Giving  rules  for  conducting  d* 
bates,  out  lines  for  debates,  questions  for  discussion,  and  the  b*»  - 
sources  for  procuring  information  on  the  questions  given. 

SOCIETY. 

No.  3.  now  TO  FLIRT.— The  arts  and  wiles  of  flirtation  ar 
fully  explained  by  this  little  hook.  Besides  the  various  methods  o 
handkerchief,  fan,  glove,  parasol,  window  and  hat  flirtation,  it  con 
tains  a  full  list  of  the  language  and  sentiment  of  flowers,  which  ie> 
interesting  to  everybody,  both  old  and  young.  You  cannot  be  happy 
without  one. 

No.  4.  IIOW  TO  DANCE  is  the  title  of  a  new  and  handsome 
little  book  just  issued  by  Frank  Tousey.  It  contains  full  instruc¬ 
tions  in  the  art  of  dancing,  etiquette  in  the  ballroom  and  at  parties 
how  to  dress,  and  full  directions  for  calling  off  in  all  popular  squar 
dances. 

No.  5.  IIOW  TO  MAKE  LOVE.— A  complete  guide  to  lov* 
courtship  and  marriage,  giving  sensible  advice,  rules  and  etiquett 
to  be  observed,  with  many  curious  and  interesting  things  not  geir 
erally  known. 

No.  17.  IIOW  TO  DRESS. — Containing  full  instruction  in  th 
art  of  dressing  and  appearing  well  at  home  and  abroad,  giving  th-. 
selections  of  colors,  material,  and  how  to  have  them  made  up. 

No.  18.  HOW  TO  BECOME  BEAUTIFUL.— One  of  th. 
brightest  and  most  valuable  little  books  ever  given  to  the  world 
Everybody  wishes  to  know  how  to  become  beautiful,  both  male  anc 
female.  The  secret  is  simple,  and  almost  costless.  Read  this  bocY 
and  be  convinced  how  to  become  beautiful. 

BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS. 

No.  7.  now7  TO  KEEP  BIRDS.— Handsomely  illustrated  ani 
containing  full  instructions  for  the  management  and  training  of  th u 
canary,  mockingbird,  bobolink,  blackbird,  paroquet,  parrot,  etc. 

No.  39.  IIOW  TO  RAISE  DOGS,  POULTRY.  PIGEONS  ANiC 
RABBITS. — A  useful  and  instructive  book.  Handsomely  illuev 
trated.  By  Ira  Drofraw. 

No.  40.  HOW7  TO  MAKE  AND  SET  TRAPS.— Including  hint 
on  how  to  catch  moles,  weasels,  otter,  rats,  squirrels  and  birds. 
Also  how  to  cure  skins.  Copiously  illustrated.  By  J.  Harrington 
Keene 

Nq,  50.  HOW  TO  STUFF  BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS.— A  vale 
able  book,  giving  instructions  in  collecting,  preparing,  mounting 
and  preserving  birds,  animals  and  insects. 

No.  54.  HOW  TO  KEEP  AND  MANAGE  PETS.— Giving  cob 
plete  information  as  to  the  manner  and  method  of  raising,  keeping 
taming,  breeding  and  managing  all  kinds  of  pets  ;  also  giving  fu T 
instructions  for  making  cages,  etc.  Fully  explained  by  twenty 
eight  illustrations,  making  it  the  most  complete  book  of  the  kin? 
ever  published. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

No.  8.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  SCIENTIST.— A  useful  and  in¬ 
structive  book,  giving  a  complete  treatise  on  chemistry  ;  also  es 
periments  in  acoustics,  mechanics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  aD« 
directions  for  making  fireworks,  colored  fires  and  gas  balloons: 
This  book  cannot  be  equaled. 

No.  14.  HOW  TO  MAKE  CANDY.— A  complete  handbook  ?o, 
making  all  kinds  of  candy,  ice  cream,  syrups,  essences,  etc.  etc. 

No.  19.  FRANK  TOUSEY’S  UNITED  STATES  DISTANCE 
TABLES,  POCKET  COMPANION  AND  GUIDE.— Giving  th*. 
official  distances  on  all  the  railroads  of  the  United  States  anc 
Canada.  Also  table  of  distances  by  water  to  foreign  ports,  h«<  V 
fares  in  the  principal  cities,  reports  of  the  census,  etc.,  etc.,  inakio*. 
it  one  of  the  most  complete  and  handy  books  published. 

No.  38.  HOW  TO  BECOME  YOUR  OW7N  DOCTOR.— A  wot 
derful  book,  containing  useful  and  practical  information  in  tb* 
treatment  of  ordinary  diseases  and  ailments  common  to  ever.* 
family.  Abounding  in  useful  and  effective  recipes  for  general  core 
plaints. 

No.  55.  FIOW  TO  COLLECT  STAMPS  AND  COINS.— Cor 
taining  valuable  information  regarding  the  collecting  and  arranging 
of  stamps  and  coins.  Handsomelv  illustrated. 

No.  58.  FIOW  TO  BE  A  DETECTIVE,.— By  Old  King  Brady 
the  world-known  detective.  In  which  he  lays  down  some  valuable 
and  sensible  rules  for  beginners,  and  also  relates  some  adventure^ 
and  experiences  of  well-known  detectives. 

No.  60.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PHOTOGRAPHER. — Contain 
ing  useful  information  regarding  the  Camera  and  how  to  work  it 
also  how  to  make  Photographic  Magic  Lantern  Slides  and  othe 
Transparencies.  Handsomely  illustrated.  By  Captain  W.  De  W 
Abney. 

No.  62.  HOW  TO  BECOME  A  WEST  POINT  MILITARY; 
CADET. — Containing  full  explanations  how  to  gain  admittance, 
course  of  Study,  Examinations,  Duties,  Staff  of  Officers  Pour 
yuard, 
know  to 
of  “How 

No.  63.  IIOW  TO  BECOME  A  NAVAL  CADET.— Complete  lu 
structions  of  how  to  gain  admission  to  the  Annapolis  Nava 
Academy.  Also  containing  the  course  of  instruction,  descript ioe 
of  grounds  and  buildings,  historical  skelch,  and  everything  a  bo  • 
should  know  to  become  an  officer  in  the  United  States  Navy  Con, 
piled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens,  author  of  “How  to  Bssm*  \ 
West  Point  Military  Cadet.’’  *-onw  > 

FOR  25  CENTS. 


ur  oLuuy,  rjxamiiiai  ions,  l/uuc.s,  r>ran  or  UITiccrs, 

Police  Regulations,  Eire  Department,  and  all  a  boy  should 
a  be  a  Cadet.  Compiled  and  written  by  Lu  Senarens.  authc, 
w  to  Become  a  Naval  Cadet.” 
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PRICE  5  CTS.  32  PAGES.  COLORED  COVERS.  ISSUED  WEEKLY 


LATEST  ISSUES 


IK!  The  Bradys’  Deep  Deal  ;  or,  Hand-in-Glove  with  Crime. 

i>4  The  Bradys  in  a  Snare  ;  or,  The  Worst  Case  of  All. 

ho  The  Bradys  Beyond  Their  Depth  ;  or,  The  Great  Swamp  Mystery. 

96  The  Bradys'  Hopeless  Case;  or,  Against  Plain  Evidence. 

97  The  Bradys  at  the  Ilelm  ;  or,  the  Mystery  of  the  Itiver  Steamer. 

98  The  Bradys  in  Washington  ;  or,  Working  for  the  President. 

99  The  Bradys  Duped  ;  or,  The  Cunning  Work  of  Clever  Crooks. 

100  The  Bradys  in  Maine;  or,  Solving  the  Great  Camp  Mystery. 

101  The  Bradys  on  the  Great  Lakes  ;  or,  Tracking  the  Canada  Gang. 

102  The  Bradys  in  Montana  :  or.  The  Great  Copper  Mine  Case. 

103  The  Bradys  Hemmed  In;  or.  Their  Case  in  Arizona. 

104  The  Bradys  at  Sea  ;  or,  A  Hot  Chase  Over  the  Ocean. 

105  The  Girl  from  London  ;  or.  The  Bradys  After  a  Confidence  Queen. 

106  The  Bradys  Among  the  Chinamen  ;  or,  The  Yellow  Piends  of  the 

Opium  Joints. 

107  The  Bradys  and  the  Pretty  Shop  Girl  ;  or,  The  Grand  Street 

Mystery. 

108  The  Bradys  and  the  Gypsies;  or.  Chasing  the  Child  Stealers. 

100  The  Bradys  and  the  Wrong  Man  ;  or,  The  Story  of  a  Strange 
Mistake 

110  The  Bradys  Betrayed;  or,  In  the  Hands  of  a  Traitor. 

111  The  Bradys  and  Their  Doubles;  or,  A  Strange  Tangle  of  Crime. 

112  The  Bradys  in  the  Everglades;  or,  The  Strange  Case  of  a  Summer 

Tourist. 

113  The  Bradys  DeSed  ;  or.  The  Hardest  Gang  in  New  York. 

114  The  Bradys  in  High  Life,  or,  The  Great  Society  Mystery. 

115  The  Bradys  Among  Thieves  ;  or,  Hot  Work  in  the  Bowery. 

116  The  Bradys  and  the  Sharpers;  or,  In  Darkest  New  York. 

117  The  Bradys  and  the  Bandits  ;  or,  Hunting  for  a  Lost  Boy. 

118  The  Bradys  in  Central  Park  :  or.  The  Mystery  of  the  Mall. 

119  The  Bradys  on  their  Muscle  :  or,  Shadowing  the  Red  Hook  Gang. 

120  The  Bradys'  Opium  Joint  Case  ;  or.  Exposing  the  Chinese  Crooks. 

121  The  Bradys’  Girl  Decoy  ;  or.  Rounding  Up  the  East-Side  Crooks. 

122  The  Bradys  Under  Fire  :  or.  Tracking  a  Gang  of  Outlaws. 

123  The  Bradys  at  the  Beach  ;  or.  The  Mystery  of  the  Bath  House. 

124  The  Bradys  and  the  Lost  Gold  Mine  ;  or,  Hot  Work  Among  the 

Cowboys. 

125  The  Bradys  and  the  Missing  Girl  :  or.  A  Clew  Found  in  the  Dark. 

126  The  Bradys  and  the  Banker;  or.  The  Mystery  of  a  Treasure  Vault. 

127  The  Bradys  and  the  Boy  Acrobat ;  or,  Tracing  up  a  Theatrical 

Case. 

128  The  Bradys  and  Bad  Man  Smith  ;  or,  The  Gang  of  Black  Bar. 

129  The  Bradys  and  the  Veiled  Girl  :  or,  Piping  the  Tombs  Mystery. 

130  The  Bradys  and  the  Deadshot  Gang ;  or,  Lively  Work  on  the 

Frontier 

131  The  P.radys  with  a  Circus  ;  or,  On  the  Road  with  the  Wild  Beast 

Tamers. 

132  The  Bradys  in  Wyoming;  or.  Tracking  the  Mountain  Men. 

133  The  Bradys  at  Coney  Island:  or.  Trapping  the  Sea-sideCrooks. 

134  The  Bradys  and  the  Road  Agents;  or,  The  Great  Deadwood  Case. 

135  The  Bradys  and  the  Bank  Clerk  ;  or,  Tracing  a  Lost  Money 

Package. 

136  The  Bradys  on  the  Race  Track ;  or,  Beating  the  Sharpers. 

137  The  Bradys  in  the  Chinese  Quarter ;  or,  The  Queen  of  the  Opium 

Fiends. 

138  The  Bradys  and  the  Counterfeiters;  or,  Wild  Adventures  in  the 

Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 

139  The  Bradys  in  the  Dens  of  New  York;  or,  Working  on  the  John 

Street  Mystery. 

140  The  Bradys  and  the  Rail  Road  Thieves:  or.  The  Mystery  of  the 

Midnight  Train. 

141  The  Bradys  after  the  Pickpockets;  or,  Keen  Work  in  the  Shop¬ 

ping  District. 

112  The  Bradys  and  the  Broker:  or.  The  Plot  to  Steal  a  Fortune. 

143  The  Bradys  as  Reporters  :  or.  Working  for  a  Newspaper. 

144  The  Bradys  and  the  Lost  Ranche  ;  or.  The  Strange  Case  in  Texas. 

145  The  Bradys  and  the  Signal  Boy  :  or.  the  Great  Train  Robbery. 

146  The  Bradys  and  Bunco  Bill:  or,  The  Cleverest  Crook  in  New 

York. 

147  The  Bradys  and  the  Female  Detective ;  or,  Leagued  with  the 

Customs  Inspectors. 


148  The  Bradys  and  the  Bank  Mystery;  or,  The  Search  for  a  Stolen 

Million. 

149  The  Bradys  at  Cripple  Creek;  or,  Knocking  out  the  “Bad  Men.' 

150  The  Bradys  and  the  Harbor  Gang;  or.  Sharp  Work  after  Dark. 

151  The  Bradys  in  Five  Points ;  or.  The  Skeleton  in  the  Cellar. 

152  Fan  Toy,  the  Opium  Queen;  or.  The  Bradys  and  the  Chinese 

Smugglers. 

153  The  Bradys’  Boy  Pupil  ;  or,  Sifting  Strange  Evidence. 

154  The  Bradys  in  the  Jaws  of  Death;  or,  Trapping  the  Wire  Tap 

pers. 

155  The  Bradys  and  the  Typewriter ;  or.  The  Office  Boy’s  Secret. 

156  Th.e  Bradys  and  the  Bandit  King ;  or,  Chasing  the  Mountain 

Thieves. 

157  The  Bradys  and  the  Drug  Slaves;  or,  The  Yellow  Demons  of 

Chinatown. 

158  The  Bradys  and  the  Anarchist  Queen ;  or,  Running  Down  the 

“Reds.”  > 

159  The  Bradys  and  the  Hotel  Crooks  ;  or.  The  Mystery  of  Room  44. 

160  The  Bradys  and  the  Wharf  Rats  ;  or.  Lively  Work  in  the  Har¬ 

bor. 

161  The  Bradvs  and  the  House  of  Mystery ;  or,  A  Dark  Night’s 

Work. 

162  The  Bradys’  Winning  Game  ;  or,  Playing  Against  the  Gamblers. 

163  The  Bradys  and  the  Mail  Thieves;  or.  The  Man  in  the  Bag. 

164  The  Bradys  and  the  Boatmen ;  or.  The  Clew  Found  in  the 

River. 

165  The  Bradys  after  the  Grafters  ;  or,  The  Mystery  in  the  Cab. 

166  The  Bradys  and  the  Cross-Roads  Gang:  or,  rne  Great  Case  in 

Missouri. 

167  The  Bradys  and  Miss  Brown ;  or,  The  Mysterious  Case  in  So¬ 

ciety 

168  The  Bradys  and  the  Factory  Girl  ;  or,  The  Secret  of  the  Poisoned 

Envelope. 

169  The  Bradys  and  Blonde  Bill  ;  or,  The  Diamond  Thieves  of  Maiden 

Lane. 

170  The  Bradys  and  the  Opium  Ring;  or.  The  Clew  in  Chinatown. 

171  The  Bradys  on  the  Grand  Circuit  ;  or,  Tracking  the  Light- 

Harness  Gang. 

172  The  Bradys  and  the  Black  Doctor ;  or,  The  Secret  of  the  Old 

Vault. 

173  The  Bradys  and  the  Girl  in  Grey;  or.  The  Queen  of  the  Crooks. 

174  The  Bradys  and  the  Juggler;  or,  Out  with  a  Variety  Show. 

175  The  Bradys  and  the  Moonshiners;  or.  Away  Down  in  Tennessee. 

176  The  Bradys  in  Badtown  ;  or,  The  Fight  for  a  Gold  Mine. 

177  The  Bradys  in  the  Klondike  ;  or.  Ferreting  Out  the  Gold  Thieves. 

178  The  Bradys  on  the  East  Side ;  or.  Crooked  Work  in  the  Slums. 

179  The  Bradys  and  the  “Highbinders”  ;  or.  The  Hot  Case  in  China¬ 

town. 

180  The  Bradys  and  the  Serpent  Ring;  or.  The  Strange  Case  of  the 

Fortune-Teller. 

181  The  Bradys  and  “Silent  Sam”  ;  or,  Tracking  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 

Gang. 

182  The  Bradys  and  the  “Bonanza”  King:  or.  Fighting  the  Fakirs  in 

’Frisco. 

183  The  Bradys  and  the  Boston  Banker;  or.  Hustling  for  Millions  in  the 

Hub. 

184  The  Bradys  on  Blizzard  Island;  or.  Tracking  the  Gold  Thieves  of  Cape 

Nome. 

185  The  Bradys  in  the  Black  Hills;  or.  Their  Case  in  North  Dakota. 

186  The  Bradys  and  “Faro  Frank”;  or.  a  Hot  Case  in  the  Gold  Mines. 

187  The  Bradys  and  the  “Rube”:  or.  Tracking  the  Confidence  Men. 

188  The  Bradys  as  Firemen;  or.  Tracking  a  Gang  of  Incendiaries. 

189  The  Bradys  in  the  Oil  Country;  or.  The  Mystery  of  the  Giant  Gusher*. 

190  The  Bradys  and  the  Blii.d  Beggar;  or.  The  Worst  Crook  of  all. 

191  The  Bradys  and  the  Bank  Breakers;  or.  Working  the  Thugs  of  Chicago. 

192  The  Bradys  and  the  Seven  Skulls;  or.  The  Clew  That  Was  Found  in  the 

Barn. 

193  The  Bradys  in  Mexico;  or.  The  Search  for  the  Aztec  Treasure  House. 
19  4  The  Bradys  at  Black  Run;  or.  Trailing  the  Coiners  of  Candle  Creek. 

19  5  The  Bradys  Among  the  Bulls  and  Bears;  or.  Working  the  Wires  in 

Wall  Street. 

196  The  Bradys  and  the  King;  or.  Working  for  the  Bank  of  England. 
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